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SPECIAL EDUCATION AS A DEPARTMENT OF SCTIOOL 
ADMINISTRATION! 


A. Dou! 
Director of Research, The Trainina Se hool at Vineland, New Je 


Pustic education has two major purposes: preparation for life, and 
preparation for a livelihood. The first purpose is achieved by providing 
he cultural background of civilization and those social attitudes which 
make for good citizenship. The second purpose is achieved by develop 
ng such knowledge, skills, and attitudes as are essential to economic 
ne pendence. 

Our democracy is based on a conception ol political and social equality. 
This ideal cannot become a reality without universal equality of educa 
tional opportunity. Our system of publie education is designed to guar 
antee freedom of opportunity and equality of opportunity to all our 
hildren. But such complete freedom and true equality are not provided 
in any school system unless, or until, the method and content of instrue- 


tion are developed in terms of the individual learning aptitudes of the 


pupils. Equality of educational opportunity cannot, therefore, be meas- 
ured in dollars, buildings or curricula alone. The measure of real equal- 
itv is the extent to which the instruction is determined by the native 
gifts or handicaps of the individual school children. It is as true in 
education as in dietetics that ‘‘one man’s food may be another’s poison.”’ 

Compulsory edueation now brings to school and holds there to a 
relatively late age a class of children who formerly did not attend school 
in large numbers. The edueational possibilities of these children in 
terms of native capabilities have not yet been adequately provided for 
in many places. Compulsory education may have serious and vicious 
consequences unless the things taught ean actually be learned. We need 
more education, but it must be the right kind. It is folly to oblige chil 
dren to attend school if the result forees upon them a depressing con- 
sciousness of their weaknesses. 

‘Read before the Division of Special Education, Department of Classroom Teach 
ers, of the National Edueation Association, Columbus, July 1, 1950 
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Educational tradition, originally founded on a scholastic system fi 
the development of an intellectual aristocracy, has, over many vea) 
developed a curriculum which is ill adapted to the capabilities of mar 
school children of to-day. In attempting to provide freedom of opp 
tunity by assuming that each child who enters the kindergarten shou 
go through a course of study which prepares for college, we have se1 
ously handicapped that large majority of school children who are 1 
even entering high school. Publie education in this country is econsery 
tively progressive and properly opposes radical movements, but mode) 
educational research has clearly demonstrated such marked individu 
differences in capacity to receive instruction that in justice to the chi 
dren, as well as to the nation whose future citizens they compose, publi 
education must be rendered more efficient by a closer correlation o! 
teaching idealism with learning realism. 

Our public school system is organized on a basis of group instruction 
in fairly large classrooms. The successful administration of such in 
struction makes it advisable that the children in these elassrooms shal 
he of the same general level of ability and community of interests. Othe: 
wise the suecess of group instruction is jeopardized by the need for sup 
plementary individual instruction in order that all children may pro 
ceed at the same pace. Without recognition of individual differences i; 
capacity for receiving instruction, children of superior talent are held 
back while children of inferior talent are driven forward, to the detri 
ment of both groups. Likewise, the great mass of children of averaw 
ibility suffer from the special attention given to the exceptional types 
since this attention is provided at the expense of the normal group as a 
whole. 

The school population brought together by compulsory publie edu 
cation includes large numbers of exceptional children who differ si 
markedly from the rest of the group in their physical, mental, and so 
cial development that they require special attention if their education 
is to be suecessful. These exceptional children confront the publie schoo! 
with a number of important educational problems. The instruction o/ 
these children in the regular classrooms places an extra burden on th: 
teaching staff and handicaps the efficient instruction of the average group 
without, however, suitably providing for the needs of the exceptiona! 
children themselves. This situation materially reduces the efficiency o! 
instruction and is reflected in the problems of over-ageness, school failure. 


early elimination from school, maladjustment, and juvenile delinquency 
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Special education is an administrative device for meeting the needs 
exceptional children more effectively than is possible under ordinary 
conditions in the regular classroom. The underlying principle of special 
edueation involves the classification of children according to their in 
lividual aptitudes and disabilities. This makes possible more rapid 
ducational advancement for both the regular and the special groups 
ereby materially increasing the efficiency of instruction without gr athy 
dding to the eost. 

Exceptional children are those who deviate either physically or men 

ily from the normal to such an extent that they cannot, in justice to 
themselves or to others, be educated satisfactorily in the regular grades 
'y means of the traditional subject matter and methods of instruction. 
lhey require special or differential education to make the most of theit 
sossibilities. 

rhe social significance of special education is much greater than th 
small number of children who require it would indicate. It deals with 
both extremes of human variation; namely, the gifted,—society’s great 
est asset, and the physically and mentally handicapped,—society’s great 
est hability. One extreme furnishes many times its share of great lead 
ers; the other, many times its share of dependents and delinquents. A 
slight Increase in the ability of these exceptional individuals at the ex 
tremes has much more social significance than an equal increase in the 
sume number of average individuals. With the gifted, it may make the 
difference between success and failure in the solution of some of society's 
most difficult problems; with the physically and mentally handieapped 
it may make the difference between self-supporting, law-abiding citizens 
ind dependent, delinquent members of society. 

Education has become corrective as well as preparatory. It has be 
come specialized with reference to the number and variety of defects and 
deficiencies inevitably present when all the children of all the people 
must attend school. The mentally retarded, the physically handieapped, 
and the socially underprivileged must receive their due if publie edu 
cation is to be administered with republican equality and justice. 

Special education began with the early attempts to teach the deaf 
and the blind. This movement was extended during the last century so 
as to include the mentally deficient, who rapidly dominated other types 
ot specialized instruction. The specialized teaching of the mentally de 
ficient in public institutions and in isolated special classes received a 
tremendous impetus with the advent of the Binet-Simon tests. These 
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tests inereased the practieability of detecting and seer: vating the men 
tally subnormal, and served to indicate the direction as well as the ex 
tent of their limited capabilities. Edueation in simple industrial art 
| handicrafts soon replaced the academic course of study which was 


tor them Impossible Improved systems of classific ation, better methods 


} 
of Teaching 


wiser selection of subjeet matter, and more practieal objec 
ives of Instruction became the aecepted practice of most special classes 
lhis movement so dominated specialized Instruction that the specla 
class to-day is still synonymous in many places with differential edues 
tion for the feeble-minded. 

The progress growing out of these experiences has revealed that th. 
hackward child educationally resembles the teeble-minded child at only 
a slightly higher level. His inherenj difficulty with the aecademie en 
riculum is reflected in the fact that tewer than half of the children who 
enter the publie school graduate from the eighth grade. Only about on 
thirad fo on to high school, and about one In ten to college. Yet the 
deademie curriculum, being essentially a stepladder type of training. 
assumes that every child who enters the first grade shall be prepared for 
college entrance. The large percentage of school children who fail with 
out even reaching the sixth grade has been greatly handicapped in the 
persistent attempt to foree an academic education upon all those who 
enter the publie sehool 

The modern voeational and trade schools and the junior high schools 
afford some « scape from this diffieulty, but the academic prerequisites for 
admission to these schools greatly limit their usefulness for the ehild ol 
low verbal inte lligence 

In placing a premium upon a cultural type of school program, we 
tend to make third-rate clerks of What otherwise might be first-rat: 
artisans, and second-rate mechanies of what might otherwise be first-rat« 
semi-skilled workers. This system also ignores the tremendous soeial sig 
nificance of education as preparation for independent social adjustment in 
a republie which requires « very citizen to participate in the function of 
government. It fails to capitalize the social idealism and the economic 
self-respect with which every normal child is happily endowed. 

Special education is an administrative method of overcoming these 
embarrassments of mass education Its recent aspects are much more 
constructive and more wide-spread in their application than were those 
of the early movement Special edueation today means that entire field 
of education which deals with all forms of handicapped children, whether 
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andicap mental, physical, SOC il edue: itional. lriste ad ot mere 


stering the defects of a single group, such as the feeble-minded., it is 
ching out to meet the needs of all kinds ot aty pieal children 
ven a cursory 1 iew of the existing situation in the publie schools 
tion in compara 


vs a very gratifving development ol special edueati 


iv reeent years The school laws ot mans states minke mandatory 


ovision for the mentally deficient, and many municipalities have well 


inized instruction for sueh children The movement has made im 


tant progress even in mans rural Alt! Thesc classes 


not adequately meet all the needs of the pupils, there is at least a 


nition of those needs and a conscious attempt to provice idequatel 
r them 


The deve lopme nt of special edueation for other t\ pes of handieanpe dl 


ldren, which accompanied the movement for medical inspection in 


publie schools, has not made progress commensurate with th need 


\\ le most oft the lara: r school mis have some DPProvision {or 
blind, the deaf, the constitutionally handicapped, the Crip] and 


delinquent, few cities have developed The degree of svstematice admin 
ration ot such special classes whieh Is necessary tol the sueeessful 
truction of these children. Indeed, the professional literature is quite 


obseure and uneorrelated from the standpoint of sound teehnieal admin 


tration of special eduea tlon as a separate department ot publie in 
ST] ition.” 

The suecessful of specialized instruction obvieusly 
require first ol f all, sultab e diagnostic facilitie for the cele etion., ¢lassi 


fication, and differential treatment of such children. Many systems avoid 


issue because of the apparent expense. Other systems have not been 


ifficiently progr ssive to provide the technical yy rsonnel necessary to 
the adequate conduct of this instruction. Still other systems are so im 


hued with the time honored eones pts oft traditional edueation that they 


retuse to adapt their practies to the obvious needs 
A comprehensive survey ot special edueation Was recently under 


taken in a representative eastern city with a population of about twenty 


thousand school children, tor the surpose of establishing a modern SVS 
| 


‘Cf., however, White House Conference on Child Health an , 
itfee or Spec ial Classes, Charles S Berry, Chairman N pec Education: The 


Ne dica} ped and the Gifted. New York The Century C mm pany, 
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tem of instruction for exeeptional children This study resulted in 
posed administrative organization for special education in terms 
sixteen types o special classe Ss. 

Seven of these types represented classes for the physically * hand 
eapped: nam lv, the blind. the partially sighted, the deaf, the hard-o 

earing, those with lowered vitality, those with active tuberculosis. at 
the erippled. Three of the sixteen types were for the mentally retarded 
namely, the low-grade feeble-minded, the high-grade feeble-minded. ay. 
the borderline subnormals. One type of special edueation was propose: 

those with various kinds of « dueational disabilities, another type Wi 
proposed for the intellectually gifted, and still another was reeommend 
for truant and delinquent children and for those requiring diseiplinar 
action. Speeial classes were also proposed for children with combine: 
mental and social handicaps; 7. ¢., those requiring continuation school 
Ing \nother type of class was recommended for children with defectiv: 
speech, and still another for children who were psychiatric problems, re 
quiring assistance in individual, mental, and social adjustment. 

These sixteen types of classes required at least as many types o 
specialized instruction, with due regard for administrative as well as 
pedagogical considerations. It was found that in order to adequately 
select and elassify exceptional children, an edueational guidance elini 
would be necessary with a staff of trained workers, consisting o! 
psychiatrists, psychologists, physicians, and social workers. It was recom 
mended that such a clinie aet in coéperation with a department of re 
search and measurement, such as is now considered indispensable in th: 
larger school systems. 

The group of specialists econdueting this survey reckoned with al! 
types of school problems from the standpoint of the best adjustment of 
the individual children in relation to their various handicaps. They 
called attention to the high percentage of school failures common ti 
these children while in the regular grades, and deplored the personal 
injustices to the individual children, the economie losses. and the social 
maladjustments which confront the educational misfit in school and ir 
later lift 

This survey showed that the different types of handicapped childrer 
constitute at least ten to fifteen percent of the total school population 


* Berry, C. S., Derrick, Calvin, Met ‘ord, Clinton P., Wilkes, LeRoy A., and Doll 
Edgar A { Survey and Program for Special Types of Education. (Trenton 
Board of Edueation, June, 1929). 96 pp. This report has been freely used in the 
present address 
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eir school lives are beset with Vers definite hazards from the pom# 
view of the best vation ot physical and mental he of pel 


| happiness and of social or industrial effectiveness 
Special education in the past stressed the Incompetence o1 the di 
ties of handicapped children. This point of view is, however 
rapidly replaced by a much more wholesome and constructive atti 
de on the part of educational specialists and school authorities. We 
entering a phase of public instruction where education is viewed as 
levice for assisting all children to realize their most complete develop 


While we cannot deny the general correlation of abilities and 


/ 


bilities, neither can we deny a reasonabl prospect of successful edu 
ion for every child in terms of his total individuality. Kew children 
so hopelessly afflicted that life holds little promise for them, if only 
reasonable effort is made to help them during their formative vears 
We must endeavor to capitalize such talents as they possess and to avoid 
mphasizing their handieaps. 
Biography and history are filled with notable instances of successful 
{jastment on the part of persons with serious disabilities. To the num 


of such eminent persons who have risen above native or acquired dis 


ilities must be added those suecessful individuals of lesser fame who 

ve weathered the storms which brew about some Incapacity or defeet. 
Many such persons have found in their disabilities a positive spur to 
extraordinary effort. Often the disability has been a real asset in re 
juiring the redirection of energies along successful channels which per 
haps would not have been feasible except for the handicap. An entire 
school of psychiatry has been founded on the theory that organie in- 
ferlority creates positive incentives toward developing talents that would 
otherwise be unrealized. We need not press this point of view so far 
as to urge that normal persons cultivate constitutional disabilities in o1 
der to succeed, but certainly there is a wealth of definite evidence to 
indicate that such success is at least not impossible. 

It has been said that ‘‘the proper study of mankind is man.’’ Yet, 
ew fields of knowledge have had less successful prosecution than this. 
We are to-day, however, on the verge of discovering many of the im 
portant secrets of human adjustment and suecess. We are gradually 
coming to accept the proposition that most of the maladjustments of 
adult life have their foundations in comparatively early childhood. 
While it has long been suspected that the present organization of the 


publie school may, and does in many instances, constitute one of the 
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ienaces to the mental health of children, we have bes 


leda that this all important 7 
we will but give sufficient thought to the matter. 
can have all the health for whi 


Medicine to-day offers much more in the way « 


corrective measures than most Individuals or commun 


not the sume be said of edueation : I} we cannot hay 


nh we are willing to buy in 


tablished devices for improving public instruetion, 
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i riod of their lives can ty 


the publie scheol system, we 


we now have if we will but capitalize ex 
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\NALYTICAL STUDY OF THLE DEVELOPMENT OF ILLEGI 


BILITIES IN HANDWRITING FROM THE LOWER 
GRADES TO ADULTHOOD 

T. ERN! NEWI 
Bucknell I 
Summary.—Analyses by twenty-four different persons of 1,344,905 


tters written by 2381 different individuals, ranging in age from first 


children to adults in different occupations, resulted in the tabula 
n of 42,284 specific illegibilities. <A study of these indicated that - 

1. There were more forms of illegibilities peculiar to the different 
groups than there were common to two or more age levels. 

) contributed 45, 46 


2 The illegibilities of only four letters a. e. r. 


17 percent to the elementary, high-school and adult groups respee 


ely. 
) Only fourteen forms of illegibilities in the elem ntary and hig 


f all 


0l levels and nine in the adult group contributed 50 percent « 


e illegibilities recorded. 
!. Only four types of difficulties in the formation of letters caused 


ver one-half of all the illegibilities. 


The Prequeney with which illegibilities appearer 


1 tended to 


nerease with age. 

hese results indieate that while remedial or preventive work should 
rr adapted to the different age levels, either the prevention oft illegibili 
ties in the writing of the letters ‘‘a.’’ ‘‘e.’’ ‘‘r.’’ and **+."? the correction 
from nine to fourteen forms of illegibilities, or the correction or pre 
tion of four types of bad letter-formation habits would decrease the 


! umber of illegibilities by one half. (Corrective or prev ntive work di 
at least 


rected along all three of these lines would probably eliminate a 
three-fourths of all illegibilities. 
gibilities is essentially a social one ; 


in terms 


Introduction.—The problem of ill 


correspondence of all sorts is illustrative of this, whether it be 
ot contusions on personal checks or in terms ot undecipherabl parts Oo} 


social correspondence. In spite of the facet that this pre blem is of such 


importance, illegibilities have not attracted sufficient scientific attention 
That they are deserving of such consideration should seem apparent to 
anv one who will reeall instances in which errors have oceurred on ae 


count of confusions. While recorded instanees such as the one which 


ippeared in the Church World: ** And they were married and lived hap 
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even er, “and a London dispateh to the New York Sun in whic 
his statement was made: ** We have not done any business with firn 


or persons in America since Prohibition came into farce in that country’ 
musing now, there may have been times when humor was no! 


rer dominating hote 


Mhis study is an attempt to answer the following questions: (1 
What letters are most frequently illegible? (2) In What way or ways di 
these illegibilities oeenr That is. are e rtain letters illegible in on 
or more Ways’ Do the different forms appear with approximately thi 

me Trequeneles? Are any differences apparent in th comparison of 
results at different age levels? And (3) do the answers to these ques 


Suggest anv remedial preventive measures? 

While a sizable number of studies has been made on the general 
aspeet of quality of cursive handwriting, very few have been recorded 
where the specificity of the ilk gibility problem has been even mentioned 
Avres,? in 1913, and Freeman in 1915, referred to a few specifie letter 
legibilities whieh they considered deserving of attention, but they 
pushed the matter no further. Nothing other than implied expert opin 
lon was cited in light of which they seem to have made their statements 
In 1927, S. L. and L. C. Pressev‘ published the results of the pioneer 
investigation in the field of speeifie analysis of illegibilitv.. The study 
summarized here is similar to that of the Pressevs’ with the exception 
that this one had a wider and more adequate sampling of ages. the re 
sulting mass of material analyzed was greater and the data of this study 
were submitted te a more elaborate analysis. 

Materials and Methods—The material used for this analysis con 
sisted of reeulay periodic papers colleeted from a total of 1500 pupils 
In the eight grades of the elementary school, from 452 students in the 


four grades of the hig! school level, from 297 college students repre 


‘Humor in Error,’’ The Readers Digest, November, 1931, p. 67. 
Ayres, L. P. ‘‘A Seale for Measur ng the Quality of Handwriting of Sehool 
Children,’’ Bulletin No. 113, Russell Sage Foundation, Division of Edueation. 1913 


*Freeman, F. N T} Teaching of Handwriting. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


‘Pressey, S. L., and Pressey. C. ‘Analyses of Three Thousand Tlegibilities 
mm the Hand t £ f Children and Adults,’’ ttional earch Bulletin, \ 
r OR 7 

Related to this general problem is the study on illegibilities in numerals. See: 


Newland, T. ] ‘"A Study ef the Specifie Mlegibilities Found in the Writing of 
Arabic Numerals.’’ Journal of Educational Re search, XXT,. March. 1930. 
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ted mainly by sophomores, but including also juniors and seniors. and 
ttcers written by 132 different adults to editors ot two different city 
spapers. The schools from which the specimens were collected wer 
widely separated states and can reasonably be considered to b typleal 
the veneral school situation. Both cits and country schools supplied 
terial, No one system of handwriting instruction contributed an 
erwhelming portion. No papers were prepared expressly for this 
TP AY A part of them were done with pene and a part with pen, ii 
341.515 words, or 1,344,905 letters, written by 2381 different persons 


vided the basis for this analysis. Table é below, shows the distribu 


on of the material among the different groups. 


TABLE I 


SCOPE OF THE MATERIAL ANALYZED 
Number of Number Number Number of \ 
Groups Persons of Words of Spe fy 
Writing Analyzed Letters INlewgibilitic Readers 
Eleme notary 
Grades 
1 60 134 157 29 | 
e 133 24 1 
174 6,813 24,69 t 
4 178 17,744 64 322 1.917 
> tif 27,029 17,98 2,081 
7 263 35.79 129,757 845 
5 174 40.4 147,367 81 
Total 1,500 149.91 13,44 7.7 14 
Hig) Sehe 
Grades 
l 159 804 116.77 
2 140 26,880 1O7,11 2.58 
; 108 17 &2 71,01 17 
S. Total 452 82.288 27.918 11,1 
(rrouy 
College 297 67.474 292.8 10,91 ~ 
I ers 132 $1,637 180.7 12,498 
Adul Total 429 109,111 47 i. $11 
Grand Total 2,381 $1.31 1,344.9 42.984 24 
* Does not equal the sum of the readers on the different part because some reader 


rked on more than one part 


Some 24 different persons contributed their analy ses to one or more 
parts ‘of this study. They were instructed to record each time they en 
countered something in their reading of the specimens which made them 
stop and look a second time at what they were reading in order to deter- 
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what the writer meant.” Specifie directions were given to the effe: 
they were not to let such things as misspellings, re-writings, erowd 
or erasures enter their results as illegibilities. Such things as thes 
recorded, but separate from the specifie illegibilities. If the readers 
unable to recora the ilegibilities In some such calegory as ‘‘a lik 


‘yo like or e closed,”’ they copied as best they could the specific 


legibility and entered a tally mark opposite the reproduc 


of doubt “us tO What the letter might be. the intent or the 


TABLE II 


OF FoRMS or Commox ro ALL j 
. COM Me 0 ANY Two or Tiem ND PECULIAR TO ANY ONE oF THEM 
} rn Tot 
Hs Kl tlia Number 
\ \ A A of 
Ad Ad H.s \ Forms 
l 1. 2 5 
4 17 2 21 t 7 62 
2 67 
on 4 12 ~ “4 
2 2 2 2¢ i 61 2 
2 2 It 2 2 2 19 
2 2 47 41 17 
l l l 
22 2 1” 4 2 
i Is 2 14 7 Hs 22 
l l 100 4 
9 14 8 77 21 
22 117 121 i7 64 ivy 
™ tetically ht percent the whicl 
t four ere t miy the elementar 
to \ } ad t le et 


vy seem to have been unreliable, but quite the contrary was 
he the ens Not only the gross correlational method wot comparison but 
nute analysis of the | irticular forms of illegibilities showed a high agree 
this type of study ln the case of the former method, rank correlation 


the frequencies of letter illegibility, as recorded by one person, and the 


s of letter illegibility, as recorded by two other persons working togethe 
® set of over 400 high schoo] papers, was found to be -L.80 4 05. Similar 
n on the results of one person’s analyzing twice the same set of 45 high 

glish papers, without his knowing the purpose of the duplication of the 
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iter Was checked by means of the context Tabulations were kept sep 
rate for each grade or group, and were later combined into totals which 
vere used to characterize some major groupimg such as the elementary 


rrades, high sehool, or adult. The actual illegibility frequencies were 


transmuted into terms of frequeney-per-one-hundred-thousand running 
letters. Throughout the study, an attempt was made to have all tabula 
tions as specific and extensive as possible, the assumption being that it was 
t all times more desirable to have a mass of specific data that could later 
be synthesized than it was to have gross records which could only with 
vreat difficulty and much inaceuracy be further analyzed. 

Results.—A total of 499 different forms of illegibilities were recorded 
\ccording to Table Il, only 16 percent of this total were common to all 
three of the major age groups used—the elementary, the high school, 
and the adult. An additional 20 percent were common to only two ol 
these three groups. The fact that 64 percent of the forms were peeuliar 


to one group or another is suggestive remedially. Only six letters—‘‘e, 


TABLE III 
FREQUENCIES PER 100,000 RUNNING Lerrers with Wuicn Eacn Lt ER APPEARED 
[LLEGIBLE AND THE PERCENTAGES 01 HE TOTALS THE ILLEGIBILITIES 
or Eacu REPRESENTED 


Elem H.S Adult tal 
Letter Fr rr ‘ rr rr 
‘ 15 11 277 269 
16 i7 7 44 
d 126 260 8 214 7 
‘ 167 13 92 104 1s iv 
120 4 l 
154 23 157 4 
i 7 4 158 7 
J l 2 l l 
n 16 1 10 27 | 19 1 
73 181 f 185 i4 
p 15 1 115 9 
q I l l 
s 47 3 132 4 27 t 152 
t 134 10 515 lf t 12 $02 1 
u 23 2 5 1 17 1 
11 i 22 l 1 2 
w 22 47 1 l 1 
x a 
y 10 1 25 22 
~ 4 2 2 
Total 1,387 3,252 4.931 179 
* This shows that the letter e was found illegible 167 time in every 100,000 run 


ning letters written by the elementary group, and contributed 12 percent of the total number 
of illegibilities of that group 


** These dashes indicate percentages of less than .5. 
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and less than ten forms in which they 
appeared illegible. Five letters had from 10 to 19 illegibility forms, while 
three had over 30 forms of illegibilities. Nearly half (12) of the letters 
of the alphabet, then, appeared illegible in from 20 to 29 different forms. 
The implications concerning the specificity of remedial procedure, with 
respect to the different age-level groupings, seem quite obvious. 

lable LIL shows the frequencies per 100,000 running letters with 
which the letters of the alphabet appeared illegible and the extent to 
which each letter contributed to the total number of illegibilities at each 
level, as expressed in percentages. It can be seen that the illegibilities 


of the four letters *‘a,’’ ‘‘e,’’ “*r,’’ and ‘‘t’’ were among the first five in 
importance in each major age group and that they together contributed 
$5, 46, and 47 percent to the elementary, high-school, and adult groups 
respectively. Taking all the letters together, the high-school students 
wrote 136 percent more illegibly than did the elementary school children, 
but were surpassed 52 pereent by the adults. It is interesting to note 
that the adults wrote more than three times more illegibly than did the 


elementary school children, 

When one considers the most frequent forms of illegibilities which 
accounted for approximately one-half of all the illegibilities among lower 
case letters, as shown in Table IV, one is impressed by two things, namely, 
the small number of forms, as compared with the total number recorded 
at each level, and the degree of consistency with which certain forms ap- 


TABLE IV 
THe Most FREQUENT FORMS OF ILLEGIBILITIES ACCOUNTING FOR APPROXIMATELY FIFTY 
PERCENT OF ALL ILLEGIBILITIES AMONG LOWER CASE LETTERS, THEIR FREQUENCIES 
AND THE PERCENTAGES THEY CONTRIBUTED TO ALL ILLEGIBILITIES 


Elementary High School Adult Total 
Fr. % Form Fr. % Form Fr. % Form Fr. % Form 
145 11 e closed* 173 11 e closed S82 18 e closed 473 15 e closed 
el 265 t like l 363 like u 155 > mn like u 
rf 4 a like o 152 5 a like u 216 4 4 like el 148 5 4d like el 
47 t a like u 146 44d like el 200 4 i, no dot 131 4 t like 1 
45 t a like ci 120 4-fF like i 188 4 a like o 114 49 like i 
t. cross oF 3 i, no dot 185 4 like i 111 4 i, no dot 
above 91 t+ o like a 182 4 t. cross 103 3 a like o 
+r like i R4 like li above 102 a like u 
16 t b like li 63 2 like s 151 3 h like li 93 3 t, cross 
} t like 95 2 cross 148 3 t. cross above 
5 3 i, no dot right right 88 3 h like li 
‘4 2 r like half n 3 2-r like half n 51 68 2 b like li 
3 2 o like a a2 2 t. too short : - 51 
1 2h like li  2n like u (9) of 220 forms) - 
27 2n like u f 2 d like el (11 of 498 forms) 
('4 of 279 forms) (14 of 264 forms) 
* This means that ‘‘e closed’ occurred 145 times in every 100,000 running letters writ 


ten at the elementary level and accounted for 11 percent of all the illegibilities at that level. 
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eared at the different levels. Of particular interest is the fact that, of 
e nine forms of illegibilities which accounted for 50 percent of all the 
legibilities reeorded for the adult level, six were common to all three 
vels. The illegibility ‘‘e closed’’ accounted for nearly twice as many 
legibilities in the elementary and adult groups and practically 50 per 
t more than its nearest competitor in the high-school group. With 


Clit 


ne exception, the other five, ‘‘d’’ like ‘‘el,’’ ‘‘r’’ like ‘‘i,’’ ‘‘i’’ not 
lotted, ‘‘h’’ like ‘‘li,’’ and ‘‘n’’ like ‘‘u’’ showed no marked tendeney 
ther to inerease or to decrease in relative importance going from th¢ 
elementary grades to the adult group. This exception, ‘‘n’’ like ‘‘u,”’ 
id a percentage from four to five times greater among the adult illegi 
bilities than among those in the lower age groups. 

As for the analysis of capital letter illegibility, out of a total of 753 
llegibilities tabulated for these letters, 439 of them were recorded for the 
letter ‘‘T.’? The malformation of ‘‘I’’ accounted for at least 55 percent 
of the eapital letter illegibilities in the elementary group, and for no 
ess than 43 percent of all the illegibilities at the high-school level, but 
what were overshadowed by the importance of the failure of adults to 
close their ‘‘D’s,’’ which latter condition accounted for at least 30 per- 
cent of the illegible capitals of adults. 

A grouping of the different illegibilities with respect to common types 
of errors in the writing process provided very interesting possibilities 
remedially and preventively. For instance, the failure to close letters, 
Type 1, Table V, was found to be the most consistently serious illegi- 
bility habit. as indieated by the percentages of 24, 20 and 16 for the 
elementary, high-school and adult groups respectively. The tendency to 
close loops unnecessarily, especially above the lines, rose from 15 per- 
cent in the elementary level to 20 percent in the adult level. The tendeney 
to loop strokes unnecessarily fluetuates from a 12 percent importance in 
the elementary group to one of 27 pereen® in the high-school, and goes 
back to 12 pereent for the adults. While Types 20 to 24 contribute less 
than one-half of one percent to the total of the illegibilities recorded, 
they are ineluded here as interesting negative “‘indings. 

rhe upshot of this phase of the work seems to be that the concentra- 
tion on three or four types of difficulties would focus attention on those 
groups of faulty habits which account for about one-half of the total 
illegibility problem. Each of the eight illegibility habit groupings shown 
in Table V contributed five percent or more of the 42,284 illegibilities. 
The possibilities of recombining the 24 groupings in this table are nu- 
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TABLE V 
\ YSIS OF LETTER MALFORMA 
I ntage 
Hs Ad I 
‘ 14 20 
l 12 
x nded 
) 11 
nf 
‘ 4 4 
4 
l 
l 2 1 
1 
» I 
De 
2 1 
I iA I 1 which a 1 l for S n one lf of one per 


merous and the remedial and preventive implications of these new ty pes 
of difficulty should be of ereat importance to those interested in the 
leaching of handwriting 

Conclusions In light of the above data, certain o neral statements 
ean be made for the whole study : 

l. There were more forms of legibilities peculiar to the different 
age groups than there we re common to two or more age levels. Only 
sixteen percent of the 499 different lorms of illegibilities were found com 
non to the element iry, high-school, and adult groups, while 64 pereent 
of them were peculiar te some one level 

-. The illegibilities oj only four letters (a, e. r. and t contributed 
>, 46, and 47 percents to the elementary, high-school, and adult groups 
respectively. 

» Only fourteen different forms of illegibilities in the elementary 
and high-school groups and nine in the adult group contributed one half 
of all the $2 2R4 specrfie ilegibilities recorded - SIX ot these were eom 
mon to all three levels Writing ‘‘e’’ like “1” resulted in 15 percent 


of all illegibilities 
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Only four of difficulties in the tormation of lett rs Gn 
one-half of all the illegibilities. These were: (a) the failure to 
xe letters, (b) closing looped strokes, (¢ looping non-looped strokes 


d) using straight up-strokes rather than rounded strokes 


5. The gross frequeney with which illegibilities appeared tended to 
rease with age. The high-school students wrote 136 pereent mor 
Tal ly than did the elementary school children. per constant amount 
material, while the adults wrote 52 percent more illegibly than did 
high-school students, or over 350 percent worse than the elem ntary 
Implications.—The major implications of these conclusions seem to 
at least two. In the first place, preventive and corrective work in 
ndwriting ean be not only quite definite but also hig! lv concentrated on 
very few aspects of the total problem Any one of at least three lines 
evidence would seem to substantiate this It will be recalled that the 
egibilities of only the four letters ‘‘a.’’ and contributed 
} less than 45 pereent of all the illegibilities recorded at any age level. 
The fact that only a very small number of forms of illegibilities oecurred 
so frequently that they represented one-half of all the illegibilities found 
sat onee suggestive of the specificity of the preventive or reme dial meas 


eorrection 


res. And then it will be remembered that the prevention 0 
of only four types of bad writing habits would improve legibility at least 
percent, It does not seem unreasonable to hazard the guess that 
preventive and remedial efforts directed along a combination of all 
three of these lines might eliminate three-fourths of all illegibilities en 
countered. 

rhe second suggestion is this. It would be possible, and probably 
higt ly desirable, to evaluate existing systems of teaching cursive hand 
vriting in light of the analyses made in this study. For instance, know 


ing the types of incorrect movements made in the formation of letters 


Illustrative of devices that can be of use in such an approach are t t 
ich greatly facilitate the analysis of handwriting from the standpoint of specif 
gibility. The Presseys have prepared a ‘‘Chart for Diagnosis of Teg hes 

Handwriting’’ and the writer has construeted a ‘‘Chart for Diag s of Ilegibil 
es in Written Arabie Numerals,’’ both of whieh are published | the | ss 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois The successful use tt mer 

experiment to detern ine the extent to whi hy Sper ithe illegil litv habits eould be eor 

1 as well as the extent to which general quality and legibility could be improved 

was reported by Hilda Lehman and Luella C. Pressey in an article ‘‘ The Effectivenc 
Drill in Handwriting to Remove Specific Mlegibilities’’ which appeared in Sehoo 


d Society, XXVII, May 5, 1928. 
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and knowing the relative importance of these movements. as determine: 
either by the frequencies with which they appeared or by the percent 
ages which they contributed to the whole illegibility situation, it woul 
be possible to analyze in a similar way the amount of practice on diffe) 
ent types of strokes or movements recommended in the manuals of th 


various handwriting systems in order to determine whether or not great 


emphasis might be placed on certain aspects heretofore neglected. | 
such a study were made and Instructional procedure modified aceord 


ingly, it would be a relatively simple matter to analyze the product o 
the new system and compare the results it produces with the data pre 
sented here, the effieaey of the new method being determined by th 


extent to which illegibilities had been redueed., 
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\ EXPERIMENT IN ADULT LEARNING OF FRENCH AT THE 
MADISON, WISCONSIN, VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
F. CHEYDLEUR 
University of Wisconsin 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS HISTORY 

In October, 1929, an opportunity was afforded the writer to carry on 

experiment in adult edueation in the Madison, Wisconsin, Vocational 

ool. It was to teach in the night school a beginners’ class in French 

d a second more advanced section in the same subject, which courses 

| be designated as French I and French II respectively in this study. 
\ll of these students were taking the subject primarily as an elective and 

as a prerequisite for a prescribed course and hence differed in this 
spect from younger students in secondary schools or colleges who fre 
ently take foreign languages only to meet the requirements for a 
hool or college diploma and not because of any notion of preference 
or them. The immediate purpose of the experiment was to Jearn 
vhether adults could learn a foreign language more or less thoroughly 
than school children or even university students, in other words to ascer 
tain what could be accomplished by students bevond the average school 
college age when subjected to the same amount of instruction, the 
same methods, the same teacher, and the same examinations for measur 
ng the results. 

Probably up to the present time the mosi authoritative study related 
to the problem we undertook is that of the well-known Professor of Edu 
cation, E, L. Thorndike of Columbia University.t. This work presents 
the data of many controlled experiments to demonstrate the amount and 
‘hanges in the ability te learn in childhood, youth, early and middle 
adult age, and old age. For our purpose we shall need to refer to only 
two or three investigations in Thorndike’s volume as they have a direet 
bearing on our own inquiry. In one experiment dealing with the gains 
made on standardized tests in French by students in two large evening 
high schools it was estimated that compared with students from 20 to 24 
those from 14 to 16 made gains of 59 percent, that those from 17 to 19 
veined 86 percent, that those from 25 to 29 gained 89 percent, and that 
those who were 30 or over gained 86 percent. In other words, it is evi 
dent that the adults made better gains than the two youngest groups, 

*Thorndike, E. L. Adult Learning. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1928), p. 269. 
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although the oldest group did less well than those from 20 to 24. Simi 
experiments in German, Latin. and Spanish brought out approximats 
the same results 

In reporting the outcome ot twelve experiments with Esperant: 
Thorndike, who approaches the problem of adult learning from mat 

ngles, makes the following substantiated statements: ‘Results fro: 

other experiments agree with these, in showing that the difference }y 
tween age 22 and age 40 in ability to learn a logical systematic languag 
is small, and is confined largely to the oral test.’’...... ‘*Pupils 9 to 1s 
vears old in a good private school, having over twice as much elass stud: 
as the group 35 years old and over (and more than twice as much hom 
study, if they did not shirk their assignments) gained little more thar 
half as much. Younger groups of ages around 9 and 11 show still slowe: 
rates of gain, despite the fact that in one group they were children of 
exceptionally high intelligence 

A piece of research carried on by Dr. Chen-nan Li of Yale for his 
doctor's thesis, ‘‘ Factors Conditioning Achievement in the Modern For 
eign Languages,’’ 1927, deals with the variation of achievement with 
grade at which study is begun and hence throws light on our inquiry. 
Through an administration of the Alpha French Test | Voeabulary, Gram 
mar, Silent Reading, and Composition) it was shown that beginners in 
French in the tenth and the eleventh grades tended to secure higher 
median scores than the beginners in the eighth or ninth grades. A] 
though we are warned that beeause of the variation in objectives. eon 
tent, method, pace, teaching and student ability at the different levels 
we should not conelude in favor of a late start in foreign language study 
it Is significant, however. to note that those who did start late made a 
better showing on the objective tests. A more carefully controlled ex 
periment in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades of the Cleveland 
schools under Dr. De Sauzé demonstrated beyond a doubt that the sev 
enth grade made significantly lower seores in all the different parts of 
the Alpha French Test than the higher grades and henee pointed to the 
Sui me tendency, namely, better results in the upper courses where the 
students were older. although an important fact must not be overlooked. 
to wit, that these tests do not measure, except indirectly, oral and aural 


achievement 


* Tbid., p. 46 
*Henmon, V. A. C. ichievement Tests in the Modern Foreian Language s. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929), pp. 322-329, 
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(nother controlled experiment bearing more directly on our case 
s carried out not long ago by M. M. Fraser of the Foshay Junior High 
<¢hool, Los Angeles, and C. C. Crawford of the | hiversity of Southern 
fornia and reported under the title, ‘‘A (‘fomparison of Adults wit! 
Junior High School Students as to Progress in Learning Spans "4 
(here were four groups of students of twenty-five each so that there 
s a first semester class inh Junior High School and another 1! adult 


ning high school paired off and also a third semester class at bot! 


both 
els matched The intelligence quotients of the younger students 
nved from 112 to 147. those of the adult vroups were not avallabl 
total time of instruction for both pairs was the same, but the dis 
tribution of class time favored the younger students 13\ comparing the 
ores obtained from an administration of the Stanford Spanish Test 


rrammar, Voeabulary, and Paragraph Meaning the authors rm veal iH 


iform and clear-cut superiority of achievement in the abilities meas 


red on the part of the adult groups. Likewise a comparison of the co 
ficients of correlation between the three Ivpes of language ability for 
the adults and for the junior high school students favored the adults 
from the point of view of a harmonious and proportionate mastery of 
the language. 

During the three vears that our experiment at the Madison Voea 
tional Sehool continued there were about 150 students who reoistered 
or the begmners’ class either as regulars or auditors, and 55 who signed 
up in similar fashion for the next higher course: of the former only oo) 
completed all the work and of the latter only 32 finished the course. The 
most usual reason for dropping out of the classes, where it could he 
ascertained, was not lack of ability or interest but rather that of time. 
as most of the students had some occupation or other that kept them 


employed during the day. The average age ot the beginning group Was 


about 33 vears, the range being from 18 to 60; the average age of the 
more advanced section was about 38, the range being from 20 to 62. 
These figures were based on both, on stated ages and on estimated ages. 
Hlenee, it ean be said with no fear of contradiction that the two gr ups 
were adults in every sense of the word with all the advantages and dis 
advantages attributable to the same. A chance sampling of 45 cases of 
the two groups that took the 1928 edition of the Psychological Examina 


tion published by the American Council on Edueation gave a median 


* Modern Language Forum for April, 1931, pp. 40-42. 
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score of 125 compared with 138 for the natic nal median score establishe. 
on over 30,000 freshmen in 112 colleges: the upper quartile and th 
lower quartile of the Madison Vocational Se) ool group were 166 and 69 
compared with 179 and 99 for the college group. Therefore. it can be 
Insolar as such a test measures the intelligence or aptness ot 
human beings the college freshme n make a better showing from this 


pomt of view, 


RAINING ri MADISON, WISco VOCATION 
PO: Lon l 1931-32 

t Prade Educat Grade 
CM N urse B.S \ 
HH ~ 4 eue 
II N ‘ 12 H. S. Grad \ 
j ar Business Colleve \ 
} Cle Student l yr llewe 4 
~ Vre llege \ 
IM N 1.B \ 
8. NN Student 1 yr. college \ 
nm) Che t B 
Py | neer B.S B 
QQ N \ 
Rik lent yr. collewe \ 
ss H emake 12 H.S. Grad 
TI Hlousewife St. Tea. Col. Grad \ 
tl r yr. college 
6. V\ Architect draftaman A.B \ 
Www H ewite l yr. collewe B 
is. XX Nurs B.S A 
\. Inst. Nursing yr. H.s B 
“0. ZZ ewile 12 H. S. Grad B 
AAA ariar A.B \ 
BH Music Teacher 12 H. S. Grad 
ttt iH 12 H.S B 
i. I) st ipher 12 H. S. Grad \ 
Ba leller A.B 
PRI ‘ B.S B 
( Seamstress Elementary Ne} B 
S. HH ste rapher 12. H. S. Grad 
lil eeper 12 H. Grad B 
Othee worker 12 H. Grad B 
KAK Cler 12 H. S. Grad ( 
B.S. Normal s« B 
MMM H ‘ aker Elementary Seh l 
NNN ew 2 yrs. collecs B 
OO” Ste apher 12 H. S. Grad 
iH wile - yrs. H. S ( 
St rapher lyr. H.8 ( 
8. RRI Cler 12 H. S. Grad ( 
Housewife 2 yrs. H.S 


A study of Tables I and II in regard to the profession or oceupation 
oF the cases involved reveals that the housewives or homemakers pre- 
dominate in number, thers being 21 (30 percent), next eomes the stenog 
raphers, clerks, and the like with 18 (25 percent), then appear the nurses 
with 13 (18 percent), teachers and others in technical professions follow 
with 14 (20 pereent), and finally come those of miscellaneous callings 
with 5 (7 percent An examination of the same tables in order to 
learn about the educational background of the 71 cases included in the 
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eriment demonstrates that 24 o-4 percent are college graduates 
21 reent have had one or two years ol college training, ls 
ent are high school vraduates, S 1] percent have taken one oF 


vears of high school, and 5 (7 percent) have had only elementary 
wl training, and 1 (1.4 percent) has taken a business college course 
TABLE II 
I AND TRAINING OF FRENCH II IN ik Mapison, Wisco \ 
SCHOOL FOR 1929-30, 19 1, 1931-32 
Student Trade kd at rad 
\ Nurse PLS \ 
2.5 ii sewile KB. M \ 
Cler} 2 vrs. colle \ 
+. I» rarian A. 1 \ 
Nurs B.S \ 
Nurse 2 vre ] \ 
Nurse H.s. ¢ ul \ 
8. Hl Psychol st \ 
I ( ler vr \ 
HLomemaker ud 
Lome aker 12 H. S. Grad \ 
2 Che st M.A 
M Secretary 12 H. S. Grad | 
14. N Teacher St. Tea. Col. Grac 
Housewife W. Grad 
Cler Student r 
Hi sewile 2 yrs ewe 
8. ] iH sewitle St. Tea. Col. Grad \ 
Ss Nurse A.B 
20. 1 Homemaker 12 H. S. Grad 
t Homemaker l yr ile ! 
Homemaker Normal ad 
2 W Seamstress Elementary Scl 
24. X R. N. Inst. in Nursing 2 yrs. HLS \ 
25. ¥ Stenographer 12 H. S. Grad KB 
26. Z Seamstress Elementary School 8B 
2 AA Housewife 2 yrs. H. 8 ( 
8. KB Seamstress Elementary Scl 
29. Ct Housewife 2 yrs. H.S 
0. DD R. N. Inst. in Nursing 2 H.s \ 
1. El ngineer B.S 
FI Homemaker 2 college Cc 


The instructor’s procedure in the adult classes might be described 
as the eclectic method, that is, a combination of oral, aural, and written 
work, extensive and intensive reading (training in silent comprehension 
Aldrich, loster, 


Maddy Be qin ning Fre neh 


and translation ) and Roulé’s Rl pueniary Fre neh 


Ginn and Company), University of Chieago 
and Young’s French Grammar (Ginn and Company) were re 
1930-31, 1951-32 in the 


In these classes the first vear Pumpelly ’s French Reader for 


Press 


pectively used in 1929-30, and beginning ¢lass 


French I 
Beginners (Knopf), 97 pages, Was read, the second vear ¢ ochran and 
Kady Ni Vous List 168 pages, and Kady edition ot Pu 165 


pages, (both by the University of Chieago Press), and the third year the 


same reading as for the second Outside reading was encouraged by 
loaning the students books from the instructor’s collection. The same 


method was also employed in Freneh II (the nucleus of which had taken 
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| \ldriel Koste and Roulé’s Blementai / F rene] Was studi 
This «lass 1929 ane also 1930-31 ana Maloubier’s Au Jour 


‘ Jou Hleath) in 1931-82. In this 


advanced Section mn 1929 1930 t} 


COMSIS ml o Augie Le ndre de VWonsteur Poirii 


Hawkins’ edition by Holt), 91 pages, and Mich: 


ul’s Cont “urs Fran a 
paves We read Ford and Hicks’ Veu ) 


Reade) puges and Meérimés Curmen if Autres Vouvell 


x Blondheim’s edition bv Heath), 131 pages In 1931-32 we had time fo 
hoe nly Mérimée’s Colomba (Ford and Hicks’ edition by Holt). 173 pages 
a is there were two weeks less teaching and as there was more oral dril 
In the two preceding vears In addition to the required reading 
optional outside readine was encouraged by the teaener’s offering thi 
use of his own collection additional Instruction, and correspond 
eres Perhaps the best record in this respect was that made by student 
‘ D of the elass of 1929-30 and by student W of the class of 1931-32 i) 
T; byl III. The hormet! read nearly pages in laretie’s Prerrille. 
* Sand’s La Mare au dithle, Mérimée’s C'oloml a, and Bazin’s Les Oberl 
| the latter also read approximately 600 pages made up of Hugo’s Les 


ahli Sand ’s La dil diable, About ’s Le Rov Vontaqgnes. 
na Lahn ne s Le | onunage de Vonsic ur Perri han Tl 


here were not a few 
Cases hh Dal | and I] that read an extra play, novel 


or volume of short stories 


rhe nearest class to Freneh of the Madison Voeational School 


the University of Wisconsin taueht by the present experimenter. is 
ae rene] la. first se mester work In the first se etion empl ved for compar 
son the new ane squan 's Compl Fre neh rrammar Heath 
and Smith and Greenleaf’s French Reader (Wolt). 97 pages, were studied 
the next elass Ire neh la we took Eddy Bi ginning Fre neh, 
So French Work Book, Cochran and Eddy’s Si Nous Lisions. 168 pages, 
Cochran and Raddy 's Puri Ile, 165 pages, ind Progress Tests in 
‘- French. In the third class of French Ia we had Fraser, Squair, and 
Carnahan’s Stondard Fre neh Grammar, Smith and Greenleaf ’s French 
Reade 146 pages, and Cochran and 's Si Nous Lisions, 168 pages 
‘s The closest to French If of the Madison Vocational School at the Uni- 
versity is French 1b, second semeste) work. Only two of thes elasses 
be taught bw the instructor in the ease were available for our purpose, In 
- the first of these we used Huse’s Esse niials of Written and Spoken 


F erence] Harcourt, Brae and Company), Dumas’ Evasion du Duc di 
+ 


Beaufort (Kitchen edition by Heath). 71 pages. Mérimée’s Colomba 


ee 
art 
: 
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fobert edition by Heath 172 pages, Labi “The Lie | de VWons ( 


chon, (Zeek edition by Johnson Publishing Company 108 pages 
he ‘ond ot t hese classes wi employed The same e@rumm: na thie 
as in the first and also llugo’s Les V ables Seribnel 


res, and Dumas’ Le Comte de Monte Cristo (American Book Com 
135 pages. 

\ summary of the required intensive and extensive reading for thi 

nning adult class, French I, at the Voeational Se hool shows an aver 

ve pel student of about 254 pages ol vraded reading as compared wit! 

it 248 pages per student for the beginning class, French la. at thi 

iversits For the more advanced seetions in the adult classes. French 


the average per student Wiis about 2359 paves compared Wi 


es per student for the second semester elasses. French 1b. at the 1 ni 


sity There were eight studenis in the French Il eroup that read 


addition to the assigned work from 300 to 600 pages each, the ave rage 


uy about 37D pages, in eontrast with eight stud nts mn the Ire neh lb 


vyroup that read in addition to the assigned work from 70 to 385 pages 
each, the average being about 220 pages: these of course were the ex 
ceptional students in both LTOUPs. This outside reading would raise the 


verage per student for the second semester university group to about 420 
ees against about 333 pages, the average pel student for the more 


dvaneed adult group. The difficulty of the reading material was ap 


proximately the same for both groups 


THE RESULTS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 
lo the beeinning classes at both the Vocational School and at the 
| hiversity were administered the vocabulary part and the silent reading 


rt of the American Couneil Alpha French Test and also the Americar 


(‘ouneil French Grammar Test-Selection Type and to the next higher 
sections in both institutions was given the whol battery of the American 
Council Alpha French Test, consisting of a voeabulary, a grammar, a 
silent reading. and a composition part. This testing was done at the end 
of the respective Courses, No languagt aptitude tests were given at the 
beginning of the elementary eourses nor were equival nt forms of the 
standardized language tests administered before the finals to bring out 
the relative amount of language knowledge gained between two fixed 
periods by the vocational group and the university group As desirable 


and valuable as this information might be. it seemed advisable to do with 


Both published by the World Book Company, Yonkers. N. Y.. and Chieago, Ill 
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it it rather than lose the adult students who. in spite of their real 
nthe subweet al thie finn Spirit dreaded heing examined me 
the university group 
As we have alread) ealled attention to the protession and traini: 
t the two adult grouns presse nted in Tables | and IT, we shall not dws 
omits ar irther Wi should next state that the grades lve 
these tables ire The instructor s marks for The courses established 
deponader the results of the standardized tests In I re neh IT it w 
be noted that there were 16 A’s. 17 B’s and 6 (’s, a rather high estimat 
ol e aualit of the work done Llow do these vrades compare wit 
hose ned Trom the ulministration ot the Ameriean (‘ouneil Alp!| 
lest® taken us an outside criterion? In Table IIT we have pre 
TABLE 
R Com P RANKS A. C. ALPHA ( 
\ \ Neu Ta Ma Ist W 
Vi Ss 1929-30, 1930-31, 1931-32 
‘ H. S. Basis Student Col. Basis 
2. HH 07.9 
KA 
M4 
KK MN 92 0 
VIM 7.00 000 
5. NN 7 8. LI S4.0 
moo 
on 10. PI 78.0 
95.0 RR 78.0 
77.0 
SS 0 NN 76.7 
1. TT 7 
\ in. V\ 0 
ww 17. YY f 
VX is. WW 0 
S78 10. FFI 1.4 
4 S40 20, XX 
,A\ S40 21. GGG .0 
78.0 24. EEI 
EFI 78.0 25. LLI 13.2 
76.0 26. AAA $3.0 
75.0 27. 12.0 
1.0 28. DDD 10.0 
68.0 0. HHH 2.2 
1. NNN 11.0 
MMM $3. MMM 27 
NNN 4M. KKA 24.2 
REI 8. RRA 9.0 
~~ io 0 


A.C. French Grammar Test 


| 
i 
| 
x" 
Ay 
ab 
5 
54.0 Median 53.0 
M OS Q 2.0 
80.3 Mean 56} 2 
*Omitting the con 
Selection Type for 
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ed the results In composite pereentil ranks on the standardized tests 

to the beginning adult group, first on a one semester high sehool 
sis and next on a one semester college basis with the medians. m« ans 

quartiles below. Assuming a normal distribution and a five point 

king seale as follows \ P.R. 100-94, B=P.R. 93-70. ¢ P.R. 69 

) ? D=P.R. 31-8, E P_R. 7-0, on the high school basis there wer 12 A'S 
, B’s. 9 C’s, and 1 D rhe significance of the adult achievement in 

Freneh [ compared with that in first semester high school may be see 


matching the quartiles and medians of thre compost percentile ranns 
the former and those of the latter established on a national basis 
idults have a Q). of 96 and the high schools one of 77. the former 


in a median of 84 compared with 57 for the latter, the first have a 
) (), of 68 and the second one of 2S. A study of the adult cases shows that 
i4 pereent of them did as well as the highest 25 pereent of the hig! 

ool students and that all but four, or 90 percent of them, did as well 

s the upper half of the high school students of the country When it 

} s taken into consideration that the average number of high school recita 
ons per semester Is over twice that in the adult group here examined 
ratio beine about 90 to 1? the Supe riority of the achievement of 

he latter over that of the former is all the more striking and convincing 
As illuminating and pertinent to our problem as the first basis of 
omparison may be, namely, that on the high school plane, that on the 
ollege level permits of a eloser control of the investigation is It allows 
in examination of the teaching done by the present writer in the Voea 


ional School and the University in fairly comparable classes. An in 


specetion of Table IV discloses the results in composite perce ntile rant 

of the American (‘ounel Alpha French Test with el anges mentioned 
ihove) administered to three classes of French Ia, first semester level 
at the University. On this standardized test we obtained for the upper 


quartile 72.5, for the median 54.5, for the lower quartile 37.5. and foi the 


mean 95.6 in comparison with Q, 78, median 53, Q, 32, and mean 56.2 


with the adult group in the Voeational School as set forth in Table III 


Assuming again a normal distribution and a five point marking seale as 


above. we have tor the adult group } A’s 10 pereent), 11 B’s 2s pel 


cent), 15 C’s (38.5 pereent), 8 D’s (20.5 percent), and 1 E (3 pereent 
id for the university group 1 A (2 percent), 14 B’s (26 percent), 31 
('’s (57 percent), and 8 D’s (15 percent). It is obvious that the former 


vroup has a larger proportion of high marks than the latter and hence a 


smaller proportion of fair and low marks than the latter. On the basis 
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of issification of language students inauew ited at Wisconsin in 193i 
S percent of the adults would he advaneed one or more semesters bevon } 
thy rst semester, whereas only 28 percent of the unive rsity student 
vould be treated in the same Wal On this same plan of those left o 
of the adult group would be failed and all the rest, both adults and e 
ege students, would be normally placed, that is. given credit for or } 
semester of college Freneh Another method of bri ging out e¢lear!] 
the relative achievement of the two groups at the beginning level is ¢ 
compare their means in the composite percentile ranks on the stand i 
irdized tests As the mean fon hoth groups is practically 26, then we 
mav claim that if the Voeational Schoo! adult eroup accomplished 1] 
42 hours of instruction in Freneh I as much as the 1 niversity of Wis } 


cousin group did in 64 hours in French Ta, that is, in two-thirds of th 


lime, then it would probably have done 1.33 as much Freneh in thre¢ 


TABLE IV 


ComPostre Percentine RANKs \. C. ALPHA Frenen 
ADMID ‘ HE UNIVERSI OF WISCONSIN 
IN 1926, 19 IsSl—AtLtso T MARK 

Ma Student ‘ Tea. Ma 
\ 28 D 
2 
B 
st ! ( 
it \ 8 14 B 
t Ww) ts 
0 42 ( 
1) ( 
te ( ) 7 17 ( 
( 

\ 18 
( 4 B 


We shall now turn our attention to the results in French IT at the 
Madison Voeational School and to those in French Ib at the University 
of Wisconsin which are comparable from the point of view of grade of 
work and from that of the second semester level. It must be borne in 
mind that both groups were taught by the same instructor and their re- 


Cheydleur, F. D. ‘The Use of Placement Tests in Modern Languages at thy 
University of Wisconsin,’’ The Moder) Language Journal, January. 1931. 


3 thirds of the time | 
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ts measured by the administ ration of the whole battery of the Amer! 
(‘ouneil Alpha French Test at the end of the respective courses \ 
nning ot the teache r’s vrades in Freneh | viven in Table 1] brings out 
l4 (44 per 


, a vers high rating. Ly applving the same 


fact that the adult eroup made 13 A’s hI pereent 
and 5 C’s (15 percent 
le used in discussing Table III to the results presented in Table V 

two semester high school basis we shall find that this group mad 
the standardized test 8 A’s (25 percent), 14 B’s (44 pereent), 10 C's 


‘| percent). While this check demonstrates very clearly the distinetly 
«rior achievement of the adult group over the average two semester 
vh school group, the difference is more strikingly shown by the follow 
r comparison of the quartiles and medians of the composite pereentile 
nks of the two groups, those for the adult group appearing first: Q 

4 and 77, medians 82 and 54, Q, 67 and 28. A study of these figures 

eveals that three-quarters of the adult group did as well as or better 


n half of the two semester high school students on whom t] ( national 


TABLE V 


tESULTS IN COMPOSITE PERCENTILE RANKS OF THE A, ¢ ALPHA Frencn Ti 
Form A ADMINISTERED TO Frencu IT aA He Maprson, WIsconsr 
VOCATIONAL ScHOOL IN 1929-30, 1930-51, 1931-32 
Student 2 sem. H. S. Basis Student 2 sem. Col, Bas 
\ 100 oo 
a B 2 \ 
Os 
“7 
G 7.H 
SH 8.1 
1 
OS 
SS 11. G 
12. J RS 12. K 
13.M 13.8 
14 N RH 14 Pp 
16.1 82 6.0 
SO 7.0 ( 
R 77 18. M 
20. 76 20. \ 
1. 74 21. W 
22. \ 73 22. X 
23. W Ho 23. Z is 
24. X 4. is 
25. ¥ 4. is 
4. Z 17 
27. AA 4 27. BB 3 
28. BB 63a 28. El ’ 
29. 60 29. AA 
1. ER 57 27 
32. FI 52 2. Fi 
Q Q 72 
Median Mediar 
“7 iS 
Mean 79.8 Mean 
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| quartiles were established As a matter of fact all of { 


norms wna 
adults but one did as well as or better than the upper half of the | 
scl ool students of the country. 

r adult and the university groups on the two sem 


(‘omparing now the 
ter college level from the point of view of the distribution of teach: 


marks and that of the composite percentile ranks in terms of lett 
vrades we obtain from the data presented in Tables V and VI, the fi 
lowing results. There were 13 A’s (41 percent), 14 B’s (44 percent 
id 5 €'s (15 percent) allotted by the instructor to the 32 adults as ter 
marks compared with 4 A’s (9 pereent), 18 B’s (39 percent), 18 ( 

) percent), and 6 D’s (13 pereent) distributed among the 46 univ: 
sity students as term marks. By weighting these letter grades in accor 
ance with the grade 
B=2,C = 0) the $2 adults made 72 grade points or an ave: 


point system in vogue at the university (A 

age of 2.24 per adult and the 46 university students earned 66 grade point: 
or an average of 1.43 per member of the latter group. Henee, there is 
found a difference of about eight-tenths of a grade point in favor of th: 
adult student according to the instruetor’s rating. On the standardized 
tests the vocational school group won 8 B’s (25 percent), 22 C’s (69 per 
eent), and 2 D's (6 percent), whereas the college classes scored 6 B’s (1 
percent), 36 C's (78 percent), and 4 D’s (9 pereent). By employing th: 
same weighting system here as above it will be found that the averag 


adult made a grade point average of about 1.2 and the average univer 


TABLE VI 


R IN COMPOSITE PERCENTILE RANKS OF THE A. C. ALPHA FRENCH TES' 
ADMINISTERED TO FreNCH IB AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
IN 1951 AND 1932—ALSO TEACHER’S MARKS 
Student 2 sem. Col Tea. Mark Student 2 sem. Col. Tea. Mar 

\ 24 B 
\ 25 © 

82 \ 26 44 B 

B 27 44 Cc 
> 7 28 43 Cc 
tb 74 \ 29 42 B 
7 B 30 dD 
tw BK 31 40 © 
10 4 B 33 39 Cc 
ll 34 D 
12 35 38 
13 “3 ( 36 36 Cc 
4 63 B Qs = 63.8 37 35 D 
5 ol B Median = 46.7 38 344 Cc 
16 0 ( Q 38.5 39 33 B 
17 Mean = 50.7 10 33 
41 33 Cc 
19 ; ( 42 32 D 
; 43 29 Cc 
d 4 20 D 

28 B 46 26 


Pay 
4 + 
4 
as 
4 
f 
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sity student earned a grade point average of about 1, the difference of 
wo-tenths being in favor of the adult. While the difference established 
n the outside criterion is so small as to be attributable to chance. still 

points in the same general direction as the other evidence adduced 

favor of the adult. However, if we note the difference in the time 
if instruction given to the two groups, namely, a maximum of 84 hours 
to the adult group and 128 hours to the university group and if we ob 
serve that the mean average percentile rank of the former is 58 while 
that of the latter is 51, we shall pereeive that the vocational school group 
did 1.14 as much as the university group on the standardized tests in 
about two-thirds of the time. But if the older group could achieve 1.14 
is much as the vounger group in two-thirds of the time, it is ve rv prob 
able that it could achieve about 1.71 as much as the younger group in 
three-thirds of the time. 

In order to safeguard the soundness of our conelusions we eliminated 
eight cases from Table V who were known to be repeaters of the Freneh 
Il group at the vocational school or to have had equivalent instruction 
before taking it. The effects of this elimination on the results of the 
testing as shown by the medians and quartiles at both the two semester 
high school level and the two semester college level are set forth in Table 


VIL. Sinee a cross examination of the two tables reveals that the upper 


TABLE VII 
RESULTS IN COMPOSITE PERCENTILE RANKS OF THE A. C. ALPHA FRENCH TEST 
ForM A (WITHOUT REPEATERS) ADMINISTERED AT THE MADISON, WISCONSIN, 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL IN 1929-30, 1930-31, 1931-32 


Student 2 sem. H. 8. Basis Student 2 sem. Col. Basis 
1A 100 \ SS 
2.B ag 2.B 
3. D 98 
5.G 72 
6.H 6.1 72 
91 7.1 ig 
8. K SS 8.G 
10. M &5 10. 
li. N &5 11. P 60 
12.0 &5 12. KR 
13. P 82 13.0 
14.R 77 14.M ) 
15.8 76 15. N 53 
16. T 76 16. \ 53 
17. 74 17. 
18. V 73 18, T is 
19. ¥ 66 19. ¥ 47 
20. BB 63 20. BB 13 
21. CC 60 21. 
22. DD 50 22. DD $3 
23. EE 57 23.CC 27 
24. FF 52 24. FI 2 
( 94 Q 72 
Median 8&5 Median 

Q: 73 Q 48 
Mean 79.9 Mean 7 6 
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quartiles and the means of the whole group and the re duced group at t! 


school level are practically the same and since there is a difference 


a I three pomts in their medians and of five pornts in their lower qua 


tiles, and, furthermore, since the only difference at the coll ve level 
six-tenths in the means, it would appear to be absolutely safe 
that the inelusion of the eight cases in Table V has not inval 
1 our deductions as to the superiority of the adult achievement 
over that of the university group Moreover, it should be added that 
in all of our first and second semester college groups there are also r« 
peaters whose influence on performance is practically the same as that 
at the vocational school. 

Another approach to the problem may be made from the data ob 
tained from the administration of the standardized tests to the two 
groups under observation in this investigation. namely, an examination 
of the results on the individual parts of the language tests to bring out 
relative achievement In Table VIII we have indicated the national 
norms and then the scores made by the adults and the university students 
in vocabulary, grammar, and silent reading at the first semester college 
level An inspection of the figures at the first level will show that the 
scores of the adults in vocabulary and silent reading are superior to 
those of the younger group and superior to the national norms also: th 
grammar score, on the other hand is lower than both that of the univer 
sitv and that of the whole country. This latter result was due to a 


conseious lessening of stress on the subject by the instructor... A elane 


TABLE VIII 


FRENCH ACHIEVEMENT OF THE MADISON VocATIONAL ADULTS Com 
HAT E UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN STUDENTS WHEN TI 
FORMER Hap Two-Trirps as Many LESSONS AS THI LATTER AS SHOWN 

MEDIANS ON THE DIFFERENT Parts 0 HE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ALPHA FRENCH Tests rHE NATIONAL NorRMS 
INSERTED TO ENABLE FurRTHER COMPARISONS 
Nat'l Median Median for Difference in favor 

Semester Part of Teast Norms for Adults L. students of Adults 

First Voeabulary 24 27.5 24.8 + 2.7 11 

Gra 20.0 32.3 3.3 (—11 

First Silent Reading 12 15.5 14.6 9 | 6 

se i Vocabulary 10.0 5.7 12 

~e i Grammar 19 14.2 17.4 3.2 23 

se Silent Read if 18.0 18.0 

| ( position 7.7 6.5 1.2¢( 18% 


*In the first s« ester the A. C. French (Grammar Test-Selection 'vpe was substituted for the 
A. ¢ Alpha French Grammar Teat and the ( omposition Part was omitted: in the sec nd semester the 
whole batter i the A. ©. Alpha French Test was administered 

* The reader is again reminded of the fact that in the first semester of the adult 
and university groups the A.C. French Grammar Test—Seleetion Tvpe—was substituted 
for the grammar part of the A.C. Alpha French Test, and the ¢ omposition part of 
the latter was omitted: in the second «« mester at both places the whole battery was 
ad 
administered 
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the second semester results in the two groups discloses a difference 

vor ot the adults in vocabulary and COMPOSITION, an equ leneo tv 
een the two in silent reading, and again a loss in grammar. The two 

ips are both higher than the national norms in voeabular and silent 
ding and lower in grammar and composition We must not forget 
wever. that the means of the composite percentile ranks on the batter 
Tests, namely, 56.2 end 55.6, are practically the same in spite of the 


ey that t] adults had only about Two thirds amount Of time 


nstruction as the unive rsity students 


In Table IX We have pres nted the prob; byl I re rhe hy achievement ot 
the adults on the different parts of the American Council Alpha Test 
had they taken as many lessons of instruction as the university students 


\ survey of the probable results reveals that the adults at both levels 
vould very likely have made a betler showing on every part of the test 


except In grammar than the vounger group and would also have su 


passed the national norms in all parts except grammar. We have ind 
cated to the right the probable raw seores and the percentages in Tavol 
of the adults had the two groups had sane number of lessons Al 


though the indieated differences are larg enough not to be attributable 
oO chance, We have preferred to rest om claim coneerning the Superiority 
of the adults over the university group on the second semester college 


not on the differences the results the individual parts or the 
rathet! ol thre 


standardized test administered to the two groups but 


difference of the means or averages of the adults and the university stu 


lents on the whole test. Henee, we will note again on Table Vo and 


i 


lable Vi that the mean of the olde VrOoUuD IS 58.2 and that ot the vounge! 
is 50.7, which is a difference of 7.5 percentile points in favor of the voea 
tional school greup without any allowance tor difference of time in in 


struction. From the formula for the r liability of the difference between 


PROBABLE FRENCH ACHIEVEMENT OF MADISON Vow ‘ 
PARED WITH THAT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN S&S bs 
HAp AS MANY LESSONS AS THE LA kAS S ik M 
ON THE AMERICAN Counct, ALPHA Frenei TI 

Nat'l Mediar Median for Difference ta 
Semester Part of Test Norma for Adult L. students Adults 
First Voeabulary 24 24.5 
First Grammar 44 
First Silent Reading 12 18.4 ad 
Second Voeabulary 47.4 5.7 
Second Grammar 16.8 17.4 
Second Silent Reading 16 21.8 18.0 8 - 
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two averages in terms of their standard error we may be practical! 
ertain, when we compare groups of adults like French IT in the Madis: 
Voeational School and university students like those in French Ib 
Wisconsin. that 97 times in 100, the difference between the average Sco) 
“ mn vor of the adults. See Garrett’s Statistics in Psucholo 
md Education, pp. 128-155 

Before summarizing our conclusion we should note that besides ag 
intelligence, motivation, method, teacher, and other factors conditioni: 
ts that of time spent in preparation is of course important. U) 
fortunately for the completeness of our experiment the data coveri 
this last item at the voeational school were inadvertently destroyve: 
From surveys made at Wiseonsin and elsewhere it has been learned that 
the average college student spends from 1 to 2 hours per eredit in th 
preparation of his subjects. Inasmuch as most of the adults ineluded 
in our inquiry had some fixed occupation, it is reasonable to assume that 
the average member of the group did not have any more free time to 
devote to French than the average college student involved. Hence, it 
eould be safely claimed that the adults did not enjoy an advantage ir 
this respect over their vounger competitors which might account in part 
for their superior achievement. As a matter of fact in this connection 
the element of fatigue resulting from the daily occupation, if taken into 
consideration, would place the adults at a disadvantage. 

What may we deduce from our experiment in adult learning of 
French in the voeational school? Among other deductions the follow- 
ing would seem to be in order: 

1) It would appear to substantially establish the principle that adults 
with an edueational background ranging anywhere from an elementary 
school training to a college degree and with widely different occupational 
pursuits can surpass the achievement of younger university students at 
the same levels of instruction. While the result of our problem was to be 
anticipated from the earlier experiments carried on by Thorndike and 
others to which we have referred above, still as our experiment did 
not cover the same ground as the others it required proof. 

2) It ought to demonstrate the fallacy of the popular belief that you 
cannot teach an old dog new tricks, for insofar as foreign language learn- 
ing is concerned it would seem quite clear that the older person in voea- 
tional school of normal intelligence and some leisure through better mo- 
tivation, application, and concentration may outstrip his younger brother 
in college with less clear-cut aims, industry, and singleness of purpose. 
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}) It also follows from our experiment that what has been demon 
ited in regard to the superiority of achievement of adults in the 
rning of French compared with university students is equally true 
their attainment compared with high school students in the same sub 
at the same levels of instruction. 
t) It is reasonable to expect that similar experiments in other for 
| languages under approximately the same conditions, namely, voea 


al school adults versus college or high school students would bring 


mparable results and that the plan could be extended to other stand 


subjects such as mathematics, science, history, and English. What 
require to carry out the program are open-minded administrators, 
voted teachers, and earnest students; others may be sloughed off with- 
any loss to the true advance of technical or cultural learning. 
5) The demonstration that the adult may hold his own with youth 


the pursuit of knowledge should revivify the ideal of the fully de- 


‘loped man who like Goethe should ever strive after the good, the beau- 


ful, and the true. 
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here ( eveloped Student s abilitv lex (SA] 
‘ ts tieal entiol in thie elementary Si 
‘ the index so far aS ble to the eo 
tions as the high sehool, college. 
7 S dex as stated for clementay school studs 
VGA 
CA GMk 
hn SAT is the et ‘ Ss abilitv index Mk is the average o 
IS instructor for the term or vear: ¢ 
t ents ve at the time Mk is compute 
The de age” or the average mental ige of the st 
ro r ve he same date ind GMk IS the grade marl 
r rKS assigned to all nts mm the given eri 
rmula thus stated invelves one factor. MGA. that appears 
ry iormal conditions in higher institutions. 7 
etors, especially such as pertain to marking systems an: 
hieet to ater variabili Vv than in the el mentary sehor 
distuy niitiences of variable curricula, changing enviro 
eous aet ties must render the formula as a whole less 
S measure of inherent ability Some of these influences ar: 
regu nha may regarded as the accidental distur! 
eterist of higher school life which are, at least partially 
hy the law o 


crs 
fa 
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} 


iverages when the data are in sufficient volum 


Gouptless are incapable of satisfactory control On the othe: 

etor MGA, having a mental-age basis. appears to be subjeet 
biological listurbanes whieh should he consid red before 
apply the formula to the work of higher institutions. 
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It has been shown In a previous paper® as well as indicated by the 
of others, that during the high school period or at adolescence 
surements for mentality seem to indieate a change of some sort Wi 
not sas what that is nor are we concerned with its real nature so 


as we may obtain therefrom a working hypothesis. At this period 
student apparently no longer shows an increasing capacity to meet 


situation for which he has not been in some degree specifically pre 


red by « xperience, The high school senior may do work well 1 
ossibl for the shman not so mueh bee hie has vreater innate 
city as beeause he has aequired greater ability from training. The 


lege student may read Livy more readily than he could in high school 
because ot a supe rior intelleet but because he is more tamiliar witt 
language. In other words while pore adoleses nt | le nature ap 


rs to plan the leading role in edueational development in later life 


hecomes nl iIncreasingl\ Important factor in the Process if 
ire must huild its Sup rstrueture on the foundation which nature 
| 1 The total ability ol stuck nt 1s, the rerors the CN 


inherent natural capacity fundamental to a trained efficiency 
In the earher vears the educational eurriculum is adapted to the 
nges of an enlarging capacity, in the later vears the curriculum bi 


nes more and more an adaptation to a preliminary training. In either 


se the curriculum demand on the student's total ability is alwavs ad 


neing but the ability to meet the demand is gradually shifted from 
natural capacity to nurtura| capacity, that is, the ability to profit by 
cperienc Henee the basis for an SAI in the more advanced eduea 
onal vears must be sought in what we may call the edueational age 
ither than in the mental age. By edueaticnal age, as suggested from 
iis discussion, is to be understood the mean chronological age at which 
students of the general population, if under uniform and eontinuous 
edueational influence, may successfully meet any specified level of 1 
quirement in a standardized educational system 
or pre school age ehildren up to entering the kindergarten the mean 
edueational age may doubtless be considered the same as the mean 
chronological age and also the mean mental age This is essentially true 
throughout life but the educational System enters in aS an assortative 
ageneys and by a process Ot St leetion which becomes gradually more drastic 


serregates the students so that an level of the edueational system the 


Banker, Howard J ‘*Mental-Age Distribution in School Progress,’’ Journal 
of Educational Research, XXTII April, 1931), pp. 273-279 
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mean chronological age. the mean mental age and the mean edueatior 
ive of the st rice nts no long rsy nehronize Through the elementary seh: 


period. as the w riter has sh wn,* the mean chronological age per gra: 
ses and falls in a characteristic curve, while the mean mental age ris; 
radually and quite uniformly throughout this period. The mean ed 


al age in the school population mas be expected to rise in keepiy 


the mental-age growth but with some advance over the latter 
onsequenee of the tnerement ot training. 
Kalu itors have encounte red this probl m but | ado not know t! 


heave satisfactorily solved it. MeC all tried to determine a me 
edueational age per grade from the mean chronological age as actnal!| 
n the schools but admitted that his method was imperfect ar 

the results to be aces pted us only 1¢ mporary. Not only was his meth 
We and technically Inaccurate as he freely admitted but it appeat 
he writer that his unde rly Ing prineiple involved an element of erro) 
nstead of basing his ‘‘edueational age’’ on a mean of the general popu 


ion which wo ld have heen relatively stable. he evidently sought T 


tonti 


e mean of a continuously selected group, that is, the actua 
ehnror olomiea!] age of the SuUCCE ssive school grades, His method. howeve) 
served him better than his principle. Adopting a uniform annual in 
rement of 15 months, he obtained a straight line distribution for th 
mean ages per grade having a slope of about 4714 degrees from th 
horizontal, whereas we have shown that the true mean chronologiea| 
ves per grade which he evidently desired to obtain have the distribu 


tion of a skewed eurve. 


It is not possible to find by any direct method the mean chronologica! 
age per grade for the general population since the population as a whok 
never goes to school. At the very beginning there is some selection sinc 
obvious mental defectives are commonly excluded even from the first 
grade. For the first four years of the elementary school work the selee- 
tive effect of the curriculum requirements is. chiefly, to produce a 
redistribution of the children from year to year, and does not materially 
involve the elimination of children from the population. So far as the 
general population is ever admitted to the school system it is present 


in these first grades and becomes assorted according to its ability to 


‘Banker, Howard J. ‘Age Distribution in the Grades as a Measure of Men 
tality,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XIII (March, 1926), p. 158. 
*McCall, William A. How to Measure in Education. New York: 


Maemillan 
Company, 1922), pp. 32-38, 
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eet the educational requirements, For this period, therefore. the mean 
onological age per grade represents approximately the mean eduea 
mal age for the general population as nearly as it seems possible to 
in it. 
Krom the work previously cited® it may be seen that the me; 
ronologieal age per grade rises for the first four vears at a fairly 
form rate giving a straight line distribution at an angle of about 
is) degrees with the horizontal of the fundamental base. This line ma, 
be regarded as the line of distribution of mean educational ages per 
de. After the fourth school vear elimination of students from the 


ol population becomes increasingly frequent and the mean ehrono 


wical-age eurve soon turns downward. We eannot. therefor longer 
mploy it as a vuide since it has less and less rt lation to the fenern 
ulation and repre sents conditions only in a selected population 


Since the students who are unable to Suet ssfully meet the advaneing 


quire ments of the school work are soon eliminated trom the sehool 


irse, it would seem improbable that they materially affeet the educa 
tional-age standards of the school system and we may assume that the 
ne of mean educational age per grade continues as an extension of the 
traight line curve of the first three grades. This gives us a line whose 
equation is Vv 1.14x 45, based on coérdinates having the origin at 
birth. With reference to the same origin, the equation for the line of 
mental-age distributions per grade throughout the elementary school as 
derived from columns 2 and 11 in Table 2 of the paper cited is \ 
1.036x + .16. This latter line, therefore, has an angle with the hori 
zontal of about 46 degrees. That is, for the pre-adolescent period of 
school life the line of distribution of the mean educational age rises 
from year to vear at an angle (48%,°) a little greater than the mental 
age line (46°), reflecting the growth in mental age plus an increment 
of cultural acquisition.’ Theoretically, if the whole population went 
to school, if every individual were endowed with the same mentality of 
uniform and unlimited growth possibilities, if the edueational eurricu 
lum were perfectly standardized and if every student progressed regu- 
larly from year to year through the school system, assumptions not in- 
consistent with much of our school practice, it would follow that the 


* Banker, Howard J. ‘‘Age Distribution in the Grades as a Measure of Men 
tality,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XIII (March, 1926), p. 158 

*It may be noted that this line has an angle about 1% degrees greater than the 
educational-age line of MeCall. 
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ment age, mean chronological age and me; 
ge per grade would all coincide and would lie in a ] 
slope of reemsely 45 ce yrees through the school vears, su 
« found convenient for reference and is plotted for t] 
thy 
\t ae ‘ we owl the mean mental age seeming 
eS ean edu tional age continues to 
R ( ts res} to the effect of training er nurture. 
rhe ! edueath i! Curve begins to defleeted 
t it doubtless each dividual there is a period 
e powell ence a mean period for the whol popu 
the: learn nv IS Impossible 
subject is too old to be taught anything eiths 
ON Derren some reach this early, omners ver 
he mean edueational-age eurve is then Heeted like thi 
ean mental-agw irve toward the horizontal but at a mueh ] ivher leve 
\W rs etual recede Is a question we shall not attempt to 
WW) rm the me edu onal-age curve may take through a 
( escent Ml there appears no practical way of deter 


ol chieth heeause the |} ig er institutions cde 

nnot provide uitorm curriculum adapted to the entir 

on | adolescence mental progress as an expression oO 

t ceases, it seems evident that the edu 

ze aistributions thereatter should refleet only the annual in 

quired power derived from training. Hence from the mean 
! mer | adolesee) ce, APpare about the middle of the second 
ool vear, beginning at the acquired level of mean edueational 

‘ stribution of mean edueational ages per vear should lie on a 
re se slope is less than the slope of the pre-adoleseent edueational 
’ ne hb the ngle that the pre-adoleseent mental-age line makes 
th the reference line of 4) degrees, that is. 183), l 173 . Hence 
mean edueation l-aare line distributions per vear for the yy riod 
wove the second vear | igh schoo] should lie on a line whose equation is 


‘urves here discussed are represented in 
ident that for the elementary school period none 


* Hloward J ‘*Mental-age Distribution in Sel vol Pre 


Educational ch, XXIII (April, 1931), pp. 273-279. 
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these distributions. if assumed as a basis tor an abilitv index. ought 


volve any vital difference in practical results, vet the two successive 


tional-age lines here developed would appear to have the bette 
retical foundation Llence even tor elementarv-sehool life and es 
ror post-adolescent lite eonstitute the most re abl 


ible for an SAI applicable to students in higher edueation 
trons 
rom the two equations 


¥ 1.14x (For grades to mid-N 
il. ¥ 1.10x 19 (For grades mid-N and above 


ne | has been computed ane T values iol ed watiol | por Del 
le (v or MEA) substituted for MGA renders the original formul 
student's ability index applicable to all periods of educational life 


ormula then be writte) 
Mi. MEA 
CA (i Mk 
ich MEA. substituted for MGA, is the mean edueational age com 


ted Tor the vivel time and ‘ rack Irom one ol the above equa OS 


SAI 


most purposes Th 


s mav be read from the table. As a rule GMI 
be taken as .85 In a pereé ntile svstem ol mi rking but in some ISCS 


ould be determined special investigation of 


At « i \ \ 

MEA MEA VEA 
641 42 & ‘ 

11 12.11 11.42 l 184 
Vil 12 13.2 12.42 13.7 12.84 14 l 

Vill 1 14.39 13.42 14.87 13.84 1 
IX 14 l 14.42 14.84 
xX 15 16.67 i5.42 17.1 15.84 61 
XI 17.79 16.42 16.84 18.71 
XII 17 18.89 17.42 19 17.84 19.81 
12 19.99 18.42 18.84 41 
19 21.09 19.42 19.84 
X\ 2 22.19 20.42 22.¢ a4 11 
XVI 21 2 ’ 21.42 23.7 1&4 24.21 
XVII 22 24.39 22.42 24.8 a4 1 
XVIII 2 25.49 23.42 ’ 23.84 6.41 
XIX 24 24.42 7 
XX 2 27.69 25.42 28.1 84 23.61 
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+ + + + + + + 
| 
Elementar ol High school | College | 1 niversity 


School years or grades 


( l s CURVES OF DISTRIBUTION OF MEAN AGES PER Scnool 
| ove Hk STANDARD PERIOD oF 

The origin of codrdinates is at birth, the horizontal scale being years 

gress and the vertical seale being years of age; both from 


As a test for the reliability of the modified formula, the SAI’s were 
computed for the same students as were used in a previous study.”” In 
the former work the SAI’s were computed from the mean mental age 
per grade as a basis for the formula, now they were computed from the 
mean edueational age per crade as here developed, in both eases using 
8 as the value of GMk. The self-correlations for the same 393 students 
in the same successive semesters of elementary school work gave an aver- 

‘It is evident from the equations that the educational-age line has a slight bend 


at about its mid-point but the chart is reproduced on so small a seale that this is not 
apparent to the eve. 


* Banker, Howard J. ‘‘Correlation Studies of the Student’s Ability Index,’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, XX (June, 1929), pp. 31-37. 
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e coefficient of .9571 for the latter SAI’s as against an averags 


of .9547 for the former, see page 36 of the paper cited The 


elation of the SAIL’s with the IQ)’s obtained from an Otis group test 
for the same 331 students in school B an average coefficient per 
de of .8260 as against an average coefficient of 8255 in the former 
see pat 33 of the paper cited. 

It is evident from this that the SAL’s obtainec by the modified 
mula are fully as reliable as the SAI’s derived from the older formula 
¢ a mental-age basis. The differences observed in the coefficients 


correlation are too small to have significance and it matters little 
ch formula is used in ¢ lementary school grades, but the late formula, 
sed on educational age is more logical 1f not a shade more accurate 
has the decided advantage that 


ll | and hevond the period ot adolesce nee 


it mas he emploved continuously 
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i M. B MESS 
d 
\. Boy 
} he reh, Philadelphia Public Schools 
\ wo, vrouping bor the purpose ol i 


eieetiveness of instruction was instituted experimentally 


e elementary schools in Philadelphia. Assignment of pup 
le mainly on the basis of teacher jJudement At t 
thi rineipals concerned. the practice of grouping Was ey 


scho 1S onseque pte 1925. the re Wel 


ementary sehools in whieh attempts were made to rrou 
at least In some grades 

hear survey ot the relative suces ss of pupils in groupe: 

SSeS Indieated the desirability ot reducing Intensive 

fation to a smaller vroup of schools in order that the bases fo) 

ho to groups, the eourse adjustme nts tor ability froups, ane 

oO the experiment could he satistactorily controlled. ane 


nehieve ev; uited the light of known conditions 


resu during the ast SIX Vears, Intensive rimental wor! 


! five schools only A numibs ot othe schools 


rouping, but with a flexibility of conditions as determined 


re lot the riven schoo] In the five se leeted schools eertain 
ecinheations have bee cle veloped with a view to controlling 
Ons of the « \pecriment The most important of these are thy 

(pis of a given grade section are divided into groups 


some measure of brightness Ol estimated rite progress 


© SCNOOIS a Given grade section has enough 


OF Pupils Into groups in the primary grades is based 


hensive indin idual examinations administered by elinieal pS\ 


the Division of Special Edueation. 


pils in the intermediate grades are classified aceording to the 


eroup intelligenee or classifieation test which is highly verbal 


issification Test or the Philadelphia Intelligence Test is used 


Purpose 


usters of pupils from group to group are limited to (1) those 
re definite objeetive data indieate the desirability of such 
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» An attempt is made to reeognize the relative demands for ind 

rm various groups by giving to the lowest Frou 

ip TIT. the sn est number of pupils; to group I, the highest grou) 

next smaller number of pupils; and to group II, the middle grou, 
the largest number of pupils. A ratio of 8-9-7 for groups I, II, and TI] 

vely IS approxim ted 
6. Minimum courses in arithmetic, veography and history, and sug 
tions for differences in method for bright and dull groups offer sor 
sion for curriculum adjustment 

7. The results of standardized intelligence and achievement tests ar 
recorded on a cumulative record card which accompanies each pupil a 
he progresses through the grades 

REQUIREMENTS FOR AN EVALUATION OF GROUPING 

\n adequate evaluation of ability grouping requires a comparisor 
of the improvement of pupils in homogeneous groups with the improve 
ment of similar pupils in heterogeneous groups. For a control group 


we should have a heterogs neously classified group which is similar to the 
experimental group in all signifieant faetors such as gerade placement, 
ntelleetual brightness, chronological age, initial status in the factors 
to be improved by the school, and efficiency of teaching In other words. 
the control group would differ from the experimental group only in the 
factor of being grouped according to ability. Furthermore, an adequate 
evaluation requires that reeords of improvement be based on individual 
pupil reeords rather than group records, in order that the faetor of pupil 


turnover may not vitiate the comparison of initial with final test records. 


PLAN OF THE EVALUATION 

In accordance with these requirements an evaluation has been made 
of the improvement, over a period of a year, of two sets of pupils in the 
five ability grouped schools, those entering grade 4B (second semester 
of grade four) in September, 1930, and those entering grade 4B in Feb- 
ruary, 1931. Two or more control schools were chosen for each of the 
experimental schools, selection being such as to get approximately the 
same types of environmental conditions in both the experimental group 
and its control. It was not intended that these schools should for pur- 
poses of the evaluation retain their identity but merely that they should 
yield pupils who could be paired with similar pupils in the experimental 
group. No school selected as a control had ability grouping. For any 
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en expe rime ntal school. the control schools were chosen so as To wv 
roup of pupils ot approximately the same average 1 telligenee, as 
vrade 6B in April, 1930. 


Phi pupils in the ability grouped schools and their controls were 


rmined by an inspection of the school median intelligence quotients 


tested 


e beginning and at the end of a vear, the first set in September, 1930 


June, 1931, and the second set in February, 1951, and January. 1932 
Since the polies in Philadelphia is for a teacher to Carrs the same group 


rd ugh the A and B section of a ove n eract this meant that each e] I 


] 


iring the period oft the CX] rime nt came uncle r the inflre nee oT a CAST 


two teachers 


The method of evaluation was exactly duplieated for the two sets, 
irnishing an empirical measure of the reliability of the results. Both 
sets of pupils came from the same school organizations and, in general, 
the same teachers were involved The repetition of the evaluation was 
designed to equate out unknown accidental factors whieh might have 
iffected the achievement of given classes. 

All pupils concerned were given the Otis Classification Test at the 
beginning of the period of evaluation. Equivalent or calibrated forms of 
the following five standard achievement tests were administered at the 
beginning and at the end of the year: (1) Philadelphia Test in Problems 
n Arithmetic, (2) Philadelphia Test in Fundamentals in Arithmetie, 
3) Philadelphia English Test, (4) Philadelphia Geography Reading 
Test, and (5) Stanford Test in Paragraph Reading. All scores were 
recorded in terms of so-called standard seore units, which enable us to 
make immediate comparisons among subjects and between individual 
scores In a subject and the norm. The difference between two successive 
standard scores indicates a difference in achievement equal to that nor- 
mally achieved in one semester. The normal standard seore for the be 
ginning of grade 4B is 9. At the end of the vear’s evaluation, the normal 
standard score would therefore be 11. After the administration of each 
series of achievement tests, each pupil's composite score for the five tests 
was computed by adding together the five achievement test standard 
scores. If the resulting composite score had been divided by five, it would 
have given an average standard score. However, since the difference 
between two successive standard scores represents normal achievement for 
a semester of five school months, the composite score gives a result directly 
interpretable in terms of grade seore and in units of school months 
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ONS VD} YING THE EVALUATION 
discussion about ability vroupine It has he 
vrounds with ar 


Limpieation either that 


fe) ough to cle Ve loped by the schoo] or that thy 


i SvVstem where children ire grouped 
th degree of homoeveneity thre skill] In question 
| is based Onn Tire followine theses 


Nas OF Important outeomes of teaching. a thos 
with human purposes conditioning pupils’ rsonalities 


ie¢ world and the like and h thos 
skills nee ssarv tor thy furt he rance of hum: 


me 


ne ho Sse ey rele hee that ohne kind ol 
better thay y other Tor engendering purposeful activity 


involving 

vhole ss OF pups. It is obvious from lift situations, however. that 
and Intelligence level are two important lactors 
‘ ‘ nreres 

! osetul activity programs are not Inconsistent with the nee 

ee su ho deve oD basie ski Is Ihe practice 1s Detter moth 


iS part OL a tota situation which has mad apparent 1 


Sif Sil ls whieh are hic rarehiea! in hature ean best by 
loped by weeding from the relatively more simple to the more 


srouping is an administrative deviee for redueing th 
! or puy skill-proficiencies among a given eroup to he Instructed 
vay in which children are grouped js only one of 


ve number of edueational factors affecting the child. this one factor. i! 
ll the others by some means were held constant, could at best account 
or but a small amount of the improvement found. 
ri \ given tvpe of vrouping may be consid red an effective admin 
strative device if it seeures greater improvement in skills than does an 
ilternative deviee, and if it is not definitely detrimental] to the pursuanes 
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and adequate personality development. 


not ability crouping IS detrimental to adequate person 
velopment has hee n discussed widely and with conflicting Con 
ClUSIONS (one of the authors has presented some data on this subject in 
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previous article.’ On the whole, all the available evidence seems to 
lieate that success in securing desirable outcomes is itself an outcome 
teacher and supervisory attitude in the given situation. The effect 
ability grouping upon the development of certain basie skills is re 
ted in this article. 


OMPARISON OF CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS AT THE BEGINNING 


OF THE EVALUATION PERIOD 


Even though the evaluation of ability grouping is based on individual 

cords rather than on group records, it is important to compare initial 
cores In the two types ot school to check the choice of control schools. 
ible I indicates for the ability grouped and control schools spectively, 
e average initial score for each of the five achievement tests. the ave rage 
assification index by the Otis Classification Test. and the average 
chronological age. The data are shown fer the September, 1930-June 
951 group and for the February, 1931-January, 1932 group. It is 
pparent that in each of the elements recorded. the total experimental 
ind control groups are fairly well matched at the beginning of the period 
of evaluation, 


STIMULATION OF CONTROL GROUP 


In order that the experimental pupils should have no unfair ad 
vantage, a cumulative test record eard, similar to the one in use in the 
experimental schocls, was used for each child in the control group. All 
test results were recorded in terms of standard score units, and an 
“ability correction’? was used so that the teacher might diagnose achieve 


ment in relation te ability and differentiate instruction accordingly. 


COMPARATIVE IMPROVEMENT OF PAIRED PUPILS 

The improvement of the ability grouped schools was compared with 
that of the control schools on the basis of the reeords of paired pupils 
in the two types of school. The pairing of pupils was done at the end 
of the year period after all records were complete. The record of a given 
pupil in the experimental group was paired with that of a pupil in the 
corresponding control group who had at the beginning of the experiment 
approximately the same classification index (generally within five points), 


* Boyer, Philip A. ‘‘The Philadelphia Experiment in Homogeneous Groupir 
Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, XVII (University of Pennsylvania, 1930), pp. 241 
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approximately the same chronological age (generally within six months 
and approximately the same initial composite achievement test scor 
venerally within five points). This procedure vielded a total of 297 
pairs of pupils in the September, 1950-June, 1951 set whose average C.1 
(A... and initial composite test scores were, for the purposes of the e 
periment, identieal and similarly a total of 268 pairs for the February 
I951-January, 1982 group. 

\ total of 1130 pupils entered into the evaluation out of approxi 
mately 3000 tested at the beginning of the experimental period. This 
depletion is due to pupil-turnover, incomplete records, and lack of suita 
ble reeords for pairing. It is assumed that these factors affeeted pupils 
in both experimental and control groups similarly. Thus the experi 
mental pupils to be paired are presumably as representative of the tota 
expermmental group of pupils as the corresponding control pupils to be 
paired are representative of the total control group. 

The improvement in composite score is presented in Figure I fo 
high, medium, and low Classification Index groups, for each year 
evaluation separately and for the total evaluation. The unit in whicl 
improvement is expressed is equal to the achievement normally seeured in 
one school month. An improvement of ten points indieates a growth ir 


achievement normally secured in one school year. Within the period o 
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this experiment, ten points of improvement would represent norm 
achievement. The total 565 experimental pupils made an improveme 
of 12.8 points The corresponding control pupils made an improveme) 
of 10.4 points Thus there was an advantage of 2.4 months for the e> 
perimental group, with a standard error of .51, indicating statistic: 
significance for the difference. 

The results for each of the two separate evaluations are in agre: 
ment. The September, 1930-June, 1931 group of 297 experimental pupil 


made an improvement of 13.5 points as compared with an improveme: 


2.2 for the experiment: 


of 11.3 points for their control, an advantage of 
group, with a standard error of 43. The February, 1951-January, 193 
experimental group of 268 pupils showed an improvement of 11.9 point 
as compared with 9.4 for their controls, a superiority of gain amountiny 
to 2.5 points ovér their control, with a standard error of 45. Neithe 
experimental or control pupils in the February, 1931-January, 1932 grou; 
made so mueh improvement as the September, 1930-June, 1931 grou; 
although the superiority of experimental pupils to control pupils was 
about the same. 

When the improvement is examined by classification index groups, it 
is seen that for both the September, 1930-June, 1931 set and the February 
1931January, 1932 set the experimental pupils in high, medium, and low 
(1. groups show superior improvement to their control pupils in the 
corresponding groups. 

For the entire 565 pairs, there is for the experimental group an ad 
vantage in improvement of 2.1 for the high C.I.’s (110+) a superiority 
of 2.6 for the medium C.I.’s (90-109) and a superiority of 1.8 for the 
low C.L.’s (below 90). Among the experimental pupils alone, the medium 
(‘.1.’s made the most improvement (13.3) the high C.I.’s made almost as 
large an improvement (15.0) and the low C.I.’s made the least improve 
ment (11.1 (mong the control pupils alone, the high C.1.’s made th« 
most improvement (10.9) the medium C.I.’s made the next largest im 
provement (10.7) and the low C.I.’s made the least improvement (9.5 
The bar graphs show these comparisons. 

In the September, 1930-June, 1931 set in both experimental and control 
groups the high C.1.’s improved more than the medium C.I.’s and the 
medium C.1.’s improved more than the low C.1.’s. In the February, 1931 
January, 1932 set, for the control pupils, again in order of improvement 
we have high C.1.’s, medium C.1.’s, and low C.L.’s, although the lead ot 
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e high C.1.’s is exceedingly slight. For the experimental group, how- 
er, the improvement of the medium group has outstripped the improve 
ent of the high group, as well as that of the low group. 
The results are also presented for the 565 pairs by schools (Figure Il 
\f the five schools, three show considerably more improvement than their 
mtrols (Schools A, C, and E with advantages of 6.5, 2.1, and 3.4 re 
1M tively), one shows about the same improvement School D, advantage 
if .1) and one shows less improvement (School B, an advantage of 2.0 for 
the control). In Figure IT are also presented the average C.1., average 
I (. A. and average initial composite test score for experimental! and eon- 
trol pupils by schools, in order te show the accuracy of the pairing. 
Analysis of the results by the two periods of evaluation show that 
schools A, C, and E showed superior gains in both experiments. B was 
inferior both times, and D was inferior the first time and superior the 


second. 
TEACHER EFFICIENCY 


Teacher efficiency was not a factor in the superior improvement 


shown by the ability grouped pupils. The average efficiency percentile 
ank for the teachers of the experimental group was forty-four and for the 
teachers of the control group, forty-two. Thus, though teachers of both 
groups were slightly below the city median in efficiency, they were 
closely similar in the two groups. 
CONCLUSION 

The Philadelphia evaluation of ability grouping indicates that, as 
concerns the improvement of arithmetic, reading, and technica! English 
skills, there is a statistically signifieant difference in favor of homo 
geneously grouped pupils as compared with heterogeneously grouped 
pupils. 

Since ability grouping is only one of many factors which facilitate 
improvement, a very small amount of superiority may be very significant. 

The superiority evidences itself not only in the complete group, but 


separately in each of the several C.I. groups, high, medium and low, and in 


four of the five experimental schools in either the first or second experi- 
ment and in three schools in both studies. 

It is possible, though not probable, that the superiority may be due 
to greater professional stimulation of the experimental schools. However. 


ability grouping is not new in these schools. Its stimulating effect had 
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it work for a consid rable riod ot time before the initial testi 
uDpils eone rned mn these studies and would the refore affe. 
at nit us W S final scores 
be that the final question of group homogeneously or 
so to grou nnot be answered by statistical analy sis. The few van 
a s whiel r objective ly measurable are closely associated with othe 
ctors tor whieh no satisfactory measurement exists. Consequently 
ifficeult to apply strictly the law of the single variable either in th 
nipulation of the experimental! situation or the statistical analysis ‘ 
the results Llowever, the results of the present study offer exceeding! 
strong evidence that homogeneous Sroupimng can be a factor in securing 
mprovement in important skill subjeets. 
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RELIABILITY OF STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENTS DERIVED BY STUDENT EXAMINERS 
Joun S. Jorpan 


Cambridac, Massachusetts 


rHeE purposes of this paper are to determine: (1) the re lability of 
he Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test as administered by normal school 
students in training; (2) the relative reliability of the Stanford-Binet 
est as administered to different specified age levels by student exam 
ners; (3) the relation between the reliability of the Stanford-Binet Test 
nd the time interval between tests as administered by students in train 
ng: and (4) the relation between the re liability of the Stanford-Binet 
rest and the size of I (). at the time of the first testing 
lhe writer is not primarily concerned with determining the relia 
lity in general of the Stanford-Revision of the Binet. This objective 
has been accomplished by many studies as represented by Kelley,’ Dick 
son,” Lineoln,* and Randall.!. The range of reliabilities as reported in 
these references is from .72 to .95 with a mean of .SS 
During the past five vears, small selected groups of second and third 
year students at the Washington State Normal School at Ellensburg have 
been trained in the administering of the Stanford Revision of the Binet 
Intelligence Seale. One thousand and seventy-seven tests have been 
viven under the supervision of the writer to elementary school children 
(>! these, 201 have been retests. The data are obtained from the records 
of ten classes, ranging from six to fourteen students each. including a 
total of 94 examiners, 76 of whom participated in retests. In no case 
reported was the second test administered by the examine) who gave 
the first test. Most of the examiners had successfully completed a cours 
in teaching methods and supervised teaching. Thus most of them had had 
experience in dealing with children. The details regarding the time in 
tervals between tests, the chronological age groupings of the children 


tested and size of initial 1.Q. are given in the tables. 


‘Kelley, T. L. Inte rpretation of Educational Measurements New York World 
Book Company, 1927), p. 294. 

. Dickson, Vv. E. Vental Tests and the Classroom Teacher. New York World 
Book Company, 1923), p. 66, 

Lineoln, KE. A. The Reliability of the Stanford-Binet Seale and the Constanes 
f Intelligence Quotients,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology. XVIII 1927), pp 
621-626, 

* Randall, F. B. ** Study on the Constanev of the aa,” School and Society. 
XXVI (1927), pp. 311-312. 
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The classes met twice a week for a twelve-weeks quarter, or four tim: 
week for a six-weeks period. The first four or five meetings wer 
evoted to the history and underlying principles of the Stanford-Bin 


rests. During this period, the students were required to familiariz 


themselves with Terman’s Measurement of Intelligence, and to provid 
themselves with the necessary equipment. At least two demonstratio: 
tests were administered before the class by the instructor. These wer 
thoroughly discussed afterward by the class, including the details o 
viving and seoring. A elass period was next devoted to detailed positivs 
and negative instructions for administering the tests. In most cases 
the schedule permitting, the first tests given by the students were con 
dueted in the presence of the instructor, the test being followed by ; 
conference in which the procedure was criticised minutely. From this 
time on, the class periods were devoted to detailed discussion of the prob 
ems arising in giving and seoring the tests, each student bringing up his 
own specifie problems. Each record booklet was thoroughly checked by 
the instructor personally, before being approved. All booklets needing 
revision were returned for correction. Each examiner tested from ten to 
fifteen children, depending upen the number of children and amount of 
time available. 
TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF 1077 STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 
ADMINISTERED BY STUDENTS IN TRAINING 


I.Q Number Percent 
155-146 16 1.5 
145-136 19 1.8 
135-126 58 54 
125-116 135 12.5 
115-106 241 22.4 
1 96 263 24.5 

15-86 200 18.6 
85-76 100 9.3 

66 37 3.4 
65-56 


Total 1077 Mean 103.3 

Table I shows the frequeney and pereentage distributions of the in- 
telligence quotients from the 1077 tests given by examiners in training. 
it will be noted that the distribution is slightly skewed toward the upper 
end. The distribution is quite similar, however, to one reported by 
Terman for 905 eases. The remainder of the study will treat of the 201 
cases who were retested. 

The correlation between the 1.Q.’s of the first and second testing for 
the 201 retests is 84 + .014, using the Pearson product moment method. 
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his is slightly less than the reliability value, namely .88, which is the 
verage of the results reported in the studies referred to above. There 
ire the consistency of the I.Q.’s as obtained by student examiners com 
ives fairly favorably with the findings as reported in the literature on 
he subject. 

TABLE II 


GE AND FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN 1.Q. BI j Fi 
SECOND STANFORD-BINET TESTS FOR 201 CHILDREN 


Change Change Change 
Gain or Loss) f (Gain or Loss) f (Gain or Le f 
in 1.Q. in I.Q 

27 1 6 
25 1 5 i) — 9 4 
19 2 4 8 10 8 
17 1 3 7 
16 1 2 s 13 l 
15 2 1 10 15 
14 4 0 1 16 : 
13 1 17 
12 4 2 10 19 1 
11 5 11 1 
10 5 4 6 1 l 
o 5 5 8 i l 
8 6 6 7 
7 7 7 10 
N 201 
Mean change in I.Q 6.6 
Mean algebraic change in I.Q 00 
Ca 5.26 
Ol-os 3.71 


Table II reveals the changes in I.Q. which obtained between the two 
tests administered to the whole group of 201 children who were retested. 
Four cases, or about 2 percent, change by more than 20 points. About 
S1 percent of the cases change 10 1.Q. points or less. The mean change 
in score, disregarding direction of score, is 6.6 1.Q. points. For the entire 
group the gains in I.Q. just balance the losses, or in other words, the 
mean algebraic change in I.Q. is zero. 

The symbol o«, is the standard deviation of the differences found be- 
tween the I.Q’s of the first test and those of the retest regardless of the 
direction of the change. In other words, it is the standard error of dis 
crepancies between the I.Q.’s as obtained from the two testings. The 
symbol o,., is the standard error of the estimated differences between 
the I.Q.’s obtained from the first testing and those which may be desig- 
nated as ‘‘true scores,’’ namely, the average of an infinite number of 
applications of the test. It is to be noted particularly that the above 
measures refer to differences in I.Q. regardless of direction of change. 
There is one chance in six that a change of 3.71 1.Q. units may occur in 


one direction in a retest, or one chance in three that a change of 3. 


may oceur in either direction. 
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TABLE 


‘ ‘ Time ] ERVENING res 
\ t het t 
1 
1 1 
1 
1 
- 
1 
1 1 1 
1 J 
1 
4 1 1 
1 
‘ 1 6 1 
4 
1 2 
3 3 
24 4 9 
1 1 
4 
1 5 1 3 
2 
1 4 
1 2 4 ; 
8 I 2 
1 2 
1 3 
l 3 4 
1 
1 
1 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 1 
1 64 
7 7.8 
1Q 
24 i4 


Table IT] a comparison of changes in 1.Q). as related to the 
length of time interval between tests The statistical measures are similar 
to those used in Table T] Apparently, inereases in I.Q. are most likely 
fo occur when the time interval between tests is less than 6 months. with 
a tendency toward decrease in I.Q. when the interval is over 24 months 
The two middle Intervals, covering 7 to D4 months inclusive, show the 


smallest changes 
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TABLE I\ 


RELATION BETWEEN CONSISTENCY OF I.Q. AND AGE or CHILDRED IMI 
First Tres 
[.Q. points Under 6-0 6 to 7-11 to 9-11 
7 1 
1 
19 2 
17 1 
16 1 
14 
1 
1 
1! 2 ! 
l 
1 4 1 
7 4 2 1 
6 1 1 I 
) 6 l 
i 5 
4 2 1 
2 3 2 4 l 
l 2 
0 - 
| 1 2 4 3 
3 3 6 9 
2 3 
1 
6 
7 4 1 
3 
I 
3 2 1 
12 5 2 1 
13 l 
2 
16 2 
17 1 
19 1 
20 1 
1 
1 
N 77 N 8 N . 
Mea hang 7 64 
Mean algebrai 
} ange in I.Q 
i= 6.14 
Table LV indicates that changes are apt to be larger for children 
| under 6 years at the time of the first testing than for older children 
} The populations between 8-0 and the upper age limit are not large encugh 
to vield very reliable results. 
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TABLE V 


K EEN CONSIS cy OF LQ. AND Size or 1.Q. av or First Tes 
‘ ar ‘ ‘ 
1.Q. t Above 125 125-111 1] 76 Below 76 
l 
l 
19 2 
1 
1¢ 1 
2 
14 3 1 
1 
l 2 
11 1 1 
I 3 1 1 
i 3 
i 5 1 1 
6 l > 1 1 
3 3 3 
i 2 5 1 
3 3 1 
5 1 2 
l 1 2 2 5 
4 7 2 
l 2 4 3 
1 5 3 1 
} i 6 4 
4 3 3 
3 2 3 
6 7 
7 1 7 2 
5 3 
9 3 2 
lf 1 3 2 1 
12 1 3 4 
1 
15 3 
16 1 1 
17 1 
19 1 
v 1 
1 
1 
N 7 N 42 N 104 N 35 N 13 
Mea hang 1Q +9 7.1 6.5 5.2 
Mea sigebraic 
hange in I.Q 9.6 4 6 +5.2 
Cu 4.30 5.52 4.92 
| 3.04 3.90 3.48 


According to Table V, the children who are high in the first test tend 
to earn lower 1.Q.’s in the second test. Those who are low on the first 
test tend to secure higher 1.Q.’s on the second. This is especially striking 
tor those who are below 1.Q. 76 on the first test, and is found to a less 
degree in the 90-76 group. The range of change for the middle group is 
notably greater than for the other groups. The groups above 125 and 
below 76 are so small that it seemed unwise to compute values for o;, 


and o, 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Apparently, normal school students can, under the conditions 
stated in this study, administer Stanford-Binet Tests vielding 
results which are almost as reliable as those produced by ex 
perienced examiners 

There is evidence that retests within 6 months, or after more than 
4 montis, vive less consistent results than those administered 
within 7-24 months. 

Apparently, retests administered to children who are under 6-0 
vears at the time of the first test are less consistent than is the 
ease with older children. To a less degree this seems to be true 
for children between 6-0 and 7-11 years at the time of the first test. 
There is a tendency for those obtaining extremely low or ex 
tremely high 1.Q).’s on the first testing to be nearer average on the 
second testing. 

It is possible that the variations noted in amount of change ot! 
1). for different intervals between tests, varving age of child at 
time of first test and for differences in initial I.Q. are partially 
influenced by variations in proportionate difficulty at various levels 


of the Stanford Revision of the Bmet Test 
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EDITORIALS 


CAUTIONS TO THE BEGINNER IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


\ too common attitude on the part of educational workers about to 
engage in their first research project, whether in the field or the graduate 
school, is that most of the problems of edueation have been solved. This 
impression is due in part to the completion of approximately 2600 grad 
uate theses in edueation each vear and to the appearance annually of 
some six hundred books, monographs, and bulletins, to say nothing of 
other types of educational literature, including periodicals. Of cours: 
the experienced research worker recognizes the incompleteness of many 
of these studies and the multitude of unsolved problems involved in the 
training of vouth with a host of variable factors. The experienced re 
search worke1 mas be compared with the Indian or woodsman who recog 
nizes the significance of a faint haze on the distant horizon and of the 
broken twig or disturbed fallen leaf. The eye of the novice or city 
dweller may be physically just as keen as that of the trapper, but he fails 
hecause of limited experience to recognize the meanings involved. 

It should not be difficult in e@ucation, an applied science, for student 
or teacher to find in his own field of work a number of practical prob 
lems of interest In fact, the story of The Great Stone Face has a direct 
application in the ease of field workers or students who look every where 
exeept in their own *‘back vards’’ for pressing problems of immediate 
interest. No doubt in many instances the administrator and teacher are 
so close to their work and so occupied with ii multitude of details as to 
overlook large problems relating to organization, administration, eur 
riculum, procedure, or measurement, in other words attention directed 
fo numerous trees prevents seeing the forest as a whole. 

Those who actually select problems for study may err in either of 
two extremes in delimiting the scope of the investigation. Students 
sometimes state that they wish to attack the problem of ‘‘school admin 
istration" or of “‘science teaching, failing to realize that a field of many 
issues is Involved rather than a single problem. Others attack such nar 
row and isolated problems that it is difficult to relate the conclusions 
reached to the general scheme of education. Possibly certain of the 
experiments dealing with memorization of nonsense syllables, maze-learn- 
ing, ball-tossing, and target-shooting belong to this group. 

In addition to field contacts which reveal teaching, supervisory and 
administrative problems in need of inveStigation, current educational 
literature is a valuable source of information. The types of available 
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vses considered most helpful in locating problems or in determining 
er the solution of a given difficulty already is in print inelude 


] rrequenes distributions of the researeh completed in various fields; 
ithor itative statements of accomptishme nt and research completed ; 
analy OT educational trends: (+) eritique edueational proph 
s: (6) surveys of research under way; and (7) statements of needed 


seareh. The preliminary bibliographical survey of previous strdies 


ting to the problem investigated mais aecomplish thre purposes 


| show whether the evidence available solves the probl m without fu 
er investigation; (2) provide ideas, theories, hypotheses, or explana 
ms valuable in formulating the problem; and (3) provide information 
neerning the methods of researeh most appropriate for solving the 
ven problem. The major sources of information in terms of the type 
thinking involved are: (1) factual or experimental studies; (2 
eoretical, speculative, or philosophical discussions; and (3) historical 
treatises, 
Only through painstaking analysis of the available edueational litera 
ire is the researeh worker able to determine whether his chosen prob 
lem has been previously investigated. If this preliminary step is neg 
lected, he may be attacking a problem which has been satisfactorily 
worked out. A university teacher of Italian, a Ph.D. candidate, had 
worked for a vear on the contribution of a certain Italian author to th 
literature of his time. Imagine the disappointment and chagrin of the 
teacher to find accidentally on the library shelves two dust-covered vol 
umes on the same subject, written by a scholar in a much more thorough 
going fashion than he eould hope to achieve. Undoubtedly the prelim 
inary eanvass of the field had been far from complete 
Full-time students and teachers-in-service registered in university 
classes sometimes propose as subjects for term papers and even for 
theses the preparation of comprehensive summaries of factual studies in 
such Selds as reading and arithmetic, seemingly unaware of the excellent 
work of Gray and Buswell respectively and of the annual supplements 
in the Elementary School Journal. It happens oceasionally that two 
workers. each without knowledge of the other, conduct similar studies 
simultaneously, and make almost identical results public at about the 
same time. Without question both make an important joint contribution 
to knowledge, for example, the James-Lange theory of the emotions, the 
Laneaster-Bell system of monitorial instruction, the contribution of the 
Wright brothers and Langley to heavier-than-air flying. and the discov- 
ery of anestheties. Sometimes the beginner in educational research 
mistakenly assumes that because a problem has been studied under one 
set of conditions. the issue is settled for all other cireumstances. A high 
school principal in West Virginia was studying as a Master’s problem 
the all-vear school for mining communities. He became discouraged 
without cause about his problem on finding that the all-year school had 
been studied in connection with a single school in metropolitan New 
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Vo (‘it ‘or that matter, in certain instances, studies need to } 

epeated under hdley tieal conditions in order to secure an adequate chee 
he results of the first Investigation 


Having defined and delimited the problem accurately, the researe 


Wernher must choose one or lechniques for in collecting thy 
necessarv. dats Such 


Many errors are made in the interpretation of data. A commo) 
fake Tor inexperienced investigators. in the case Of two or more at 
fendant eireumstanees o1 results, is to interpret one factor as causal 
looking some common iactor with a causal relationship to the sey 
era. results involved kon example, it was found that the greater the 
mount of Latin taken in high school the better the college marks of the 
ts involved. This fact was used as 4 basis for a recommendatior 
one s ould take high school Latin in order to succeed in colleas 


overlooking the causal tuetor or intelli. hee which operated both in the 


eleetion of Latin and in college performance, An investigation of thy 
composition of high-school boards revealed that urban high schools 
ranked high with acerediting organizations and had boards made up 
In Most instances of professional men. while rural schools ranked lower 
in terms of accrediting ratings and had boards composed of farmers. The 
Interpretation was that Improve ment of standards in rural high schools 
could be brought about by placing professional men on the boards, over 
economic and social status of the community as a causal facto) 
n determining both school standards and the 


on 


looking the 


composition of the popu 
and board A study ot one hundred eminent negroes revealed 
that most of them had attended segregated negro elementary schools, and 
conclusion that such trainine was a factor in produeing 
eminence, overlooking the fact that most. of these mature individuals 
attended elementary school in the South, with only a few cases attend 
ing school in other parts of. th country, during the latter part of the 
nineteenth nturs when segregated schools were the rule for all. 

The suggestions made in this editorial are 
the illustrations used are homely. In faet, the 


} 


ened Thre 


rather elementary, while 
cautions voiced are only 
matter ot sound common sense. In view of the fact, however. that 
common sense is not vet a universal attribute ot workers in any field, 
education included, it. is expected that the discussion will have some 
significance for some beginners in edneational investigation, whether in 
the field or graduate school. 


CARTER V. Goon. 


‘Barr, A. 8S. ‘‘The Integration of Scientific Techniques in Edueational Re 


senare) Jour lof Educational Re S¢ arch, XXVI Novembhe 1932), pp. 219 


scientifie techniques were diseussed in a recent 
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“: RESEARCH ABSTRACTS and BIBLIOGRAPHIES =: 
Address all communications relative to research abstracts and 
bibliographies to Editor A. S. Barr, | niversity of Wisconsin, 
os Madison, Wisconsin. Wt 


BULLETINS CALDWELL, OTIS W., AND LUNDEEN. Get 

RD E » 

cer, Harry J., AND OTHERS. ‘‘ Tests HARD E in Exy Study « 
f Intelligence and Aptitude, Re- ‘ l led 
4 as Related to Certa ife of 

et o; Educational Research, II Beli w i 

General Science. New York City: 


October, 1932), pp. 271-342. 
Bureau of Publieations, Teachers Col 
Contains the following summaries: 


eral intelligence and its measure- 


ents; special abilities and disabilities; An experimental investigation in whiel 


the nature and extent of individual men the authors studied the effects of sp 


tal differences; the construction and cifie instruction regarding attitudes to 


statistical interpretation of psychological ward certain unfounded beliefs. Ther 


tests; the general uses of psychological is a statement of the prol lem, subject 
tests; the uses of psychological tests for = '™#tter of the teaching units, experimental 
itvpical groups; and vocational apti set-up, results, and summary and conelu 
tude tests and their application. Bibli- ‘S!0™S 
graphy 

CaRR, WILLIAM G., AND OTHERS. ‘* Facts 


on Sehool Costs,.’’ Research Bulletin 
Revision, Edueational Research Series, of the National Edueation Association, 
No. 8 (Melbourne, Australia: Mel X, No. 5 (November, 1932), 23 pp. 


bourne University Press, 1932), 183 pp ontains data on the national income 


Browne. G. S. The Case for Curriculum 


Contains chapters on: world-wide rec- and the public sehool expenditures, na 
ognition of the importance of curricu tional wealth and the value of publie 
lum revision; relation of curriculum re school property, national income and gov 
vision to suecessful educational adminis- °™™ent cost, school cost and other gov 
tration; the curriculum and reality; a °™™mental costs, school costs and certain 
psychologieal basis for curriculum revi other expenditures, recent trends it 
sion; a suggested plan of curriculum school costs, and summary. 


revision for Vietoria; probable outcomes 


of currieulum revision: eonstruction and CRESSMAN, GeorGce Riguter. Local Units 


ise of curriculum tests; examples of for Educational fdministration: 
activity programmes in Victoria and else Studies in Selected Counties in Penn 
where; specimen. courses to illustrate svylvania and Maryland. Doetor’s the 
procedure in eurriculum revision; and sis in Edueation (Philadelphia: Uni 


difficulties to he overcome. versity of Pennsylvania, 1932), 266 pp. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RES] (ROH Vol. 26, No 
f t pers prepared for the } 
t Re il ference Higher |} 
| tive hd under tl t aus es of 
elated ¢ United States Offies t 
the | <it Ors t Ruger 
\l Bibl 14 16, 193) 


M J. Charact | 


t Re f Publieat a, Te ers College, ¢ 
\ Press \ les pet i! iphy fs 
\ t tension, and wit tes or nummy f tests devs 
t \ n An ml in England, Ger nv, Franes 
I \ the Aus Russia 
MA Ropertc Donap, Post-P 
/ fo Co Fad hig } \ Stud 
. / } ft Relat of the Board of Ed 
\r sof Ps l t to tl Provisi for Post-P) 
New Cit na Education in England 1902-1929 
thesis in Ed tion (Phil 
} ry f pre in lel pl University of Pennsvlvar 
ents data on 1932), 235 p 
tweet ve grade This study is one of several in prepart 
tor ers t iff: t } the j t mmittee for the « 

t ‘ In wetiy n England and the U) ted States Th 
et f the SOO 1 bers of the stud esents data pertaining to the re 
t {it New tion the oard ¢ lus t to tl 

! Bibl grapny provi nit post-pri education j 


Wricirr, |} ITH A 


nsvivania, search Kducatiay 199.19 
Bulletin, No. 1 Washington United 
\ st 1 st f Catherine Reechey States Department of 


Inter or, 1951 


grapl \n 


Py 


annotated bibliography, 


compr is 


ing the fourth annual consultation of rv 

Research seare! st lies in education, comprising 

kad lletiy 1931, nasters ind doetors’ theses and other 

N \\ to I ed States nvestigations completed from July, 1929, 
Th 


September, 1950, 


| 
| 
| 
arine the publications of the board. 
j A Pione Educator. 
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RESEARCH 


vw. HOS Class Gro / a the 


Nchool, Edueational Researe! 


‘ University Press 
me 
t sa stutement of stated policies 
pals and inspeetors inalvsis of 
litions in ple s ls the 
‘ <8 des f class i ny 
mendations 
DMI RATION AND 


STEPHEN M, ‘* The Present State 
Iyvnorance about Factors Effeetin 


Success Educational Ad 

Supe or 
1952), pp. 481-40 

I'he utheor presents a discussion of 

Ss investigat sin this field, show 

y vy little we know about the meas 

ent of teaching ability. The valida 

tf instruments for the measurement 

teaching ability opens a wide field for 

cKs, Roper’ K Follow Up Stud 


f Indiana State 
(rraduates for Trachers Colleas 


November, 1932), py 


graduates: sub jec ts 
ching, subject combination: kinds of 
n which Indiana State Teachers 


tle raduates aré employed, ete 


oO, FRANK M 
tices and Marking in the Pittsburgh 


‘Promotional Prac 


Elementary School,’’ Pittsburgh 


Schools, VII 


1952), pp. 3-88. 


(September-October, 
Contains data on the following topics 

non-promotion in the first grade; (2) 
i-promotion in grades two to eight; 


promotional procedures in the Pitts 


IBSTH OT 


Study of Physically Disabled Pupils 
in Minnesota Public 7? 
ta School Jo 
October, 122-120 
From a study f 1507 disabled Is 
the t les that ess 
Is t wi t with tu 
tinetness, part lar] the element 
Ss, Dore Training f 
Seu! n the Light of Field Re ine 
XNXXIIL (October, 1952), py 105 
The author e erates f ty 
service frequent rendered Ose i 
burenus that re iot researe! ifte 
which he defires and illustrates his 
oncept re ire! In the dis 
training, the autl suggests 1) that 
the training sl ld not be efiv tecl 
nical 2 that a suff ent g | 
principles education given t | 
ers to g le ther in the i i ! 
that workers be trained in the ti 


roblems of administering reseure 


Wracins, D. M 


f Texas,.’*’ School Review, 


he 
be 
gh elementary si 1) markin 
Sores Mel \ust lia: rel eview f the t — 
rks 
November, 1982), pp. GS2-686 
\ summary t the difficulties 
yinning teachers, eported | 
intendents in’ Minnesota 
NILSONS KENNETH Ny — 
; 
) 
193-202 
Pk 
} 
G 
til. 
t 
“Junior High Schools bl. 
vember, 1952), pp. 687-692 
: pee \ survey of certain facts such as type . ee 
d 
j 
| 


JOURNAL OF 
t f organization, enrollment, class length, 
: ete., coneerning junior high schools in 
Pex 
i 1} OF LEARNING 
AND TEACHING 
Roy ‘*Plans Characterized 
t Unit Assignment,’’ School Re 
XI November, 1932 pp. 653 
668 
Be A s ary of certain materials ap- 
y the National Survey of See 
ndarvy Edueation with particular refer 
nee to the nit assignment 

Francis J. ‘Knowledge of Re 

sults as an Incentive in School Room 

Practice Journal of Educational 

Psychol XXIII (October, 1932), 

pp. 532-552. 

\fter presenting a critical review of 
‘ Mvestigations, the author pre 
sents the results from an experimental 
study of 138 elemer tary and junior high 
school pupils from which he concludes 
that a knowledge of test results increases 

the quality of the performance, 
CLARK, CLARENCE C. ‘Sound Motion 

Pictures as an Aid in Classroom Teach- 

ing,’’ School Review, XL November, 

1942). pp 669-68] 

An experimental study on the junior 
college level in which sound pictures, 
silent pictures, and leeture demonstration 

q showed no marked superiority, one over 
the other, in science instruction. 
GRANT, Marton E. ‘‘Some Theories and 

Experiments in the Field of Memory,’’ 

Journa of Educational Psy hology, 

XXIIT (October, 1932), pp. 511-527. 

The author presents five theories of 
learning and forgetting: a summary of 


EDUCATIONAL 
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previous and the 


of an experimental study of the relat 


investigations: 


resu 


between intelligence and retention fri 


Which int concluded that the retentior 


positive and substantial. 


GROSSNICKLE, Foster E. ‘‘ Practice M 
terial in the Estimation of the Quotie: 
in Long Division Curre 

Textbooks, School Jo 


al, NXXITTI (October, 1932), pp. 1 
141. 


Found in 


Ele mentar 


From a_ statistical analysis of nit 
textbooks in arithmetie the author fow | 
marked disagreement as to the prope i 


procedure to be employed for estimat 
Thre 
th 


ing the quotient in long division. 
methods are generally employed: (1) 
apparent method; 2) the 
method ; the 
method. 


increase-by 


one and (3) irregular 


Str. Joun, CHARLES W. ‘‘Some Evidences 
of Effects of the 
Adjustment upon Achievement 
Test Performance,’ of Ed 
cational Psychology, XXIII (October. 

489-504. 


Pupil’s Classroot 
His 


Journal 


1932), pp. 


From a study of 455 


there is 


503 boys and 
that 
sug 


ggest that 


girls the author concludes 


Scores 


evidence to strongly 


of Achievement Tests are significant], 


affected by the degree of adjustment or 


maladjustment of pupils to their teachers } 
and general classroom situation. 
CURRICULUM 
Frep W. Study of the Ob 
Materials of 
The Buc h nell 
VII (October, 


CONSTRUCTION 


jectives and 
History,’’ 
Education, 
1-7. 


Excerpts from various statements of 


Elementary 


PP 


Journal 


1932), 


the objectives of history made during the 
twenty year period prior to 1932, with a 


— 


ber, 1932] RESEARCH 
mparison of the content of twelve 


ts published prior to 1922 and five 


texts 

EVELYN ‘‘An Analy 
zis of the Curricula of the Small High 
Maine,’’ 
Studies. Second Series, 


Maine, 


LIPS, 


University of 


No. 23 


Schools of 
Vaine 
Orono, 1932), 86 pp. 
Contains a discussion of the types of 
rricula offered, subjects offered, year in 
subjects are offered, required sub 
ts, electives, graduation requirements, 


ge entrance requirements, and ree 


mendations. Bibliography. 


ASUREMENTS, STATISTICS AND METHOD 


EDUC RESEARCH 

**The 
1932 College Sophomore Testing Pro- 
rram,’’ Educational Record, XIII 


October, 1932), pp. 290-343. 


letailed report of the advisory com 


OLOGY OF ATIONAT 


JOHNSTON, J. B., AND OTHERS. 


- 


ittes college testing 


the 


on containing a 


detailed analysis of results of the 


testing program for May, 1932. 


ce 
Summary of Investigations Comparing 
School and 


1932 


KINNEY, L. B., AND Evuricna, A. C. 
Different Types of Tests,’’ 
XXXVI October 22, 
pp. 540-544. 


Socvety, 


The authors present a summary of 33 
nvestigations relating to various types 
of needed re 


of tests with a discussion 


search. 


the Use of 
‘Probable Errors,’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XXIII (October, 


481-488. 


SPEARMAN, C, ‘Pitfalls in 


1932), pp. 

\ theoretical discussion of ** probable 
errors’’ with their bearing upon tetrad- 
differences and the two-factor theory of 
intelligence. 


{BSTRACTS 


MISCELLAN Et I 
CHARTERS, W. W., A \y 
nual Report of the Bure Educa 


le ge of Edueat State | Ver 
sitv, October 12, 19%2 
rt 
Contains a report the act es of 
the several ns the iu oot 
I neat mat Resen 


Dol A. ‘*Annual Report. De 
partment of Research, 1931-52,’" The 
Training School Bullet XXXVI 


October, 1932), pp. 113 


Contains a statement of 


heations, birth injurv 


iInitormation relating 


and Tra ning School 


Fourth Annual Report, 1931-1932 
Edinburgh, Seotland: S« 


Re search it Edueation, 


Contains au list of offices, the constitu 


iblieations 


committees, 


the 


JOHN R. 
Bulletin of 
Edueational Re 
Australia: Mel 
1932), 71 pp 


LYALL, 


GILES, G. R., AND 


cupat 
Australian Couneil for 
Melbourne, 


University Press, 


Ons 


search 


into the normal an 


An 
nual 
in Vietoria, 


investigation 
ubsorptive capacity of occupations 
grant 


s show 


earried out under a 


from the Australian Couneil for 


tional Research. Tables and graph 


ing the employm¢ nt rates for different 


“age levels, 


Second Australian 


innual Report of the 


Council for Edueational Research, 


1931-32. ( Melbourne, Australia: 
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tional Research, Educationa Re 
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Entranee,’’ Ohio Coll age Assoc 
tion B tin, No. 73 
MA SI F ‘Appearance of tl 
Paper as Factor Influeneing Exan 
mation Grades Ohno Collea {sso 
lio B No. 76 
THOM PSO) Lorin <A ‘*Report on 


Experiment 


at Ohio Wes 

Ohio College Asso 
cration Bulletin, No. 77 

Toors, HERBERT A 

17, Ohio State Un 

Test, ba 
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Bulletin 
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Colleae {ssociation 


WORKMAN, B. E. *‘*The Work-Limit 


Method versus the Time Limit Method 
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lo Child Wu are Research Station 
1931-1952 the lowa Child Wel- 


Research Station conducted research 


in the following divisions: 1) nutrition, 
ant | try | physical growth, 

1 psychology, 1) childhood edu 

ation, 7 parent ednueation, 6) char 
acter edueation, and 7 cooperative 


studies involving other university depart- 


For the past ten years the nutri 


tion division has been studying certain 


phases of the metabolic processes of in- 
fants and voung children. Considerable 
lata have been accumulated, particularly 

regard to the calcium, phosphorus, 


nd nitrogen retentions under various 


Research in phvsieal growth and 
nthropometry in the main has followed 
t vy as observed in the last few 
rs, of emphasizing studies which lead 

i better knowledge of the physical 
status of the individual child. The 
studies f last vear have largely been 
mtinuations op jects begun one or 
more vears ago. The first stages of the 


studies in this field—that of the 


letermination of the best measurements, 


of the survey of method, and of the de 


vising of tentative standards (tentative 


‘ 
T 


} 


weause of the small numbers of cases 
ivailable for study are now practically 
ompleted Further refinements of these 
nethods will be made, and standards 
ased on more comprehensive data will 


« developed in the near future. 
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. 
and communieations to Editor % 

REN 


In addition to this research on t 
evaluation of physical status, a numls 
of projects in relatively pure-scier 
fields have been prosecuted and carrie 
to eon pletion These studies are part 
the mosaic which comprises the study 
the physical child. The difference is tl 
pure-seience studies build foundatior 
upon which to base further researc! 
while applied studies are laid on found 
tions already prepared and usually rv 
sult in findings that are more immed 
ately usable in practieal child welfar 
As is always the case in research, t! 
completed studies have opened up more 
problems than they have solved and t! 
need for further work in this field b 
comes more compelling every year. 

The investigations undertaken i 
child psychology may be classified unde: 
the headings: mental development, moto 
development, infant psychology, aestheti 
development, social and personality dé 
velopment, and mental hygiene. For th 
most part, these researches fall into pat 
terns or programs built around certai 
emphases or content, although a few in 
vestigations are somewhat more isolated 
in approach, 

More investigations have been made on 
the preschool child than on the other ages, 
but all ages from birth to adolescence 
have been studied. Both cross section and 
sequential measurement methods have 
been used, 


Typical studies in the field of mental 


development are: ‘‘The Determination 


9 


= 


> 


*, 1932] RESEARCH NEWS 
Reliable Intelligence Quotient for 
Young Child,’’ ‘* The Effect of Pre 

Attendance on the IQ,’’ ‘‘ Trans 
Children: 
Experimental Study of Ability to 
e Different According to 
Plan,’’ Differences 


Mental Development 


f Learning in Preschool 
Situations 


and ‘‘Sex 


same 


Studies in the field of motor develop 
nt are: ‘Development of Motor Skills 
the Preschool Years,’’ ‘A Study of 
Ocular 
Handedness in Preschool Children,’’ 
‘<The the 

ntaneous Use of Play 
e Growth in Motor C 
and Three-Year-Old Children.’’ 


Relation Between Dominance 


Relationship Between 
(pparatus and 
ordination of 
Studies in aesthetic development are 
lhe Measurement of Musical Develop 

nt,"’ “‘A Test of Reproductive Tonal 
Memorv for Children,’’ 


The Sensitivity of the Preschool Child 


Pre school and 


to Con positional Balance.’ 
Examples of studies in social and per 
iality development are: ‘‘An Experi 
ental Study of Social Behavior Stimu 
ated in Young Children by Certain Play 
Materials,’’ the 
Humor,’’ ‘* The Companionships of Pre- 
school Children,’’ and ‘*‘A Study of Ag 


and Submissive Behavior of Pre 


**Studies in Sense of 


eCSS1IVe 


Children.’ 
Some of the problems which 
conducted 
‘*The Amount of Motility of 
Seventy Three Newborn Infants,’’ ‘‘ The 
the Amount of Motility 
Nursing **The 
Relation of Motility in Young Infants to 
end The Develop 


Bladder 


current 


with newborn in 


ing 


fants are: 


Distribution of 


Between Two Periods, ’’ 
Body Temperature,’’ 


ent and Training of Control 


n Infants.’’ 
i Many of the studies listed under 


this heading might be classified equally 


well under ‘‘Child Psychology.’’ How 
ver, certain studies dealing with such 


{ND COMMUNICATIONS 


topies as teacher tech ‘ teacher 
hild contacts. and th seg the child 
makes of his enviro ent i\ ‘ set 
ipart minder the il e classifi t 
Researches in this field are ted 
nd imte rated by th Prese] 
tion Researeh Committers One the 
! ior undertakiz f the « mittes 


heen the 


5 Studies be mad in parent lu 
eatior of three types researe] 
eurrieulur mate ils tudies in methods 
of teaching and learnin 1 studies of 
the home environment if ily f 

sidernuble ttentrar has been d 
ected during the ‘ tow 1 the «ke 
elopment i I eur 

struct whiel un | 
been taken of the relation of points of 
view duties, traits, Tf ndamental drives 


and activities to the conception of the 


meeption to the 
fication of the out mes: the efticaey of 
methods that have beet 
proposed in the past for the determina 
d the recogni 


that 


tion of the outcomes: at 


tion of and provi 
our eivilization is 


periences wh ch 


determination cof the learning ex 


will produce 


given 
second phase of the con 


ll be 


attention during the coming 


( hange is the 


struction of a curriculum This 


given more 


vear as soon as the outcomes of learning 


been clarified and instruments for 


measuring changes, which are now being 


developed, are availal le 


During the past year a study was com 
pleted in which the factors associated 
difficulty studied, A 


hundred parents su} 


reading were 


with 
total of 
plied material for this study. 


over four 


The findings of many of the research 


studies are immediate contributions to 
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Only ty haul 1 were Ss 
In t t t ‘ High School Seienee Clubs’? by | 
leveloped. Junior College Legislation in the U; 
t t Is States nent and \ 
‘ s t Dr. Odell the SSistance 
t t t stud ! stud ts 
State ersity nt t tl sual eatures 
tore the the effect ‘ 
1) Was t f t t problems 
r submit ( ed the el ls of D 
to he t est tn tain from this st 
t} pul vere us th coefficient ar 
a8 tt y state cor sis of problem-solving lit The st 
P . , part of tl reported Bulletin No. 38 was great 
t ersit extence the vea 
tot ter Resear Wis rhe continued necessity for econo 
the state board of eds has resulted in reducing the staff of ¢ 
t ng Septe er Bureau f Edueat | Research fy 
, gation and teaching of eight to three-members, The 1932.33 
t ‘ tion nt ed in the propriation for printing and other « 
Resear Station as penses vas red proportionate 
t t t . n the uni Hence researe] ivifies will be great 
sit eurtail A study f the demand f 
st 8 in character educatioy teachers , edited high schools is 
R Attitudes tf lowa Chil der way Mr. Hamilt. Ss engaged 
rhe Measurement of the Atti compiling a critically annotated bibliog 
> Students J ward Amer raphy tT summaries of education il 2 
Use of the Thurstone rechnique,’’ search, including those ippearing in In 
‘* Personal Attitudes of Delinquent letins and 1 onographs 
‘1 Stat Secured the co Research Division, New York Stat 
; ther niversity depart An iv portant characteristic of the re 
ts vocal ts Work in art search activities in the New York State 
thology physiology, De partment is that of coopera 
tal hy © Was in progress dut tion with various teacher organization 
t of the state and of set ng as a ele ring 
h for researeh «tf dies pertaining t 


esearch New York State cor ditions. At the pres 


ess nstitutional ent time some member of the Researe] 
‘ nomv, the it ties t the B ireau of Division S working with a researe} com 
I il Ress were greatly eur mittee of every educ itional organization 
t ed d y the acad © year of 193] in the state. Through bibliographies the 
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is summarized the studies per 
T Ne \ rk state ‘ litions 
‘ een made during the last 
Mat t these st lies are 
] through terhil ns 
not r bulletis t has colleeted 
of problems w h are in need of 
st thor nd throug! this n ut 
bie to Sugvest studies to mar 
ta etudenta 
eg Inquiry re 
ted analvzed e relationship of 
trance credentials presented by colleg 
shman vea Forty colleges 
tol he most tstanding « nelu 
I is ti variability between colleges 
] indieating that college entranes 
t nd cannot be based on a singk 
t it ehtfullvy should varv fror 
to college 


\ study is nearly completed, entitle 


e and In-service 

nt v School Te whers in 

tigation s started f the purpose 

ng suggestions for the modifiea 

the normal sel ol ITses 

tud t has resulted not only in suel 

endations but also in certain defi 

te re endations with regard t! 
ee trentment and training n 

number of studies center 

hlems involved in the small higl 

: One study is a summary of pul 


ished and inpul lished literature on the 


small high school curriculun another 


nts out the relationship between total 


enrollments and subjects taught, and a 


third deals with the relationship betweer 


ject enrollments and total enrollments 


The general econelusion from the last two 


studies is that a high school needs an en 
lIment of Ap] roximately two hundre: 


pils before it ean offer what is gen 


eva ly considered as an odern progran of 
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the support of education in Missouri Surveys.—The State Depa 
\ ska, a report of which is expected ment of Education recently has complet 
t Dy roi the ming Biennial Report uiministrative survevs in 104 of ¢ 
f the State Superintendent of Publie In counties of Missouri. The last Geng 
struet Assembly, 1930-31, passed a new red 
tricting law for the publie schools of ¢ 
ota Curriculun Work.—The ‘tate. The administrative SUrVeVS we 
Minnesota State Der artment of Eduea made for the purpose of collecting dat 
wit the operati and ASSistance necessary for efficier t and econom! 
ieators f th state has finished this redistricting on the basis of certa 
siete, new standards set up by the De partment 
These survey reports are availa} 
biect bulle eontain data which will he ot value 
the redistrieting boards of each county 
pages in length and is divided into fou 
RPS chapters, Chapter I deals with the his 
every torical background of publie edueatioy 
te = revised form in 1928, Chapter II reviews the present eduen 
The new curriculum is based on the tional conditions in the county. Chapte 
pl but is uday ted for use Ill reviews the defects in the present 
nt les ered without regard to school system. Chapter IV gives a pr 
the ¢ : | organization. The plan posed reorganization. The reports on th: 
, S tn letermined in harm my 104 counties will be e mbined into a si; 
W lly ecepted aims for each gle volume and will be available in tin 
‘ 1 as these relate a) placement for the next Legislature which convenes 
1 treat nt t hyects b) time at the beginning of the vear, 1933. 
llot t core content and elee 
tives eluding lesirable enrichments; Research in Pittsburgh. A four year 
edure ' irriculum organiza study of character tra ning has finally 
ton nd administration; and (e the culminated in the preparation and publi 
large aspects of methodology cation of three small books under the tith 
In the preparation of the 1928 edition of ‘‘Guideposts to Character.’ Thess 
f the elementary curriculum, the syllabi hooks have the subtitles ‘* Loyalty,’’ 
Grades VII and VIII were planned **Ambition,’’ and ¢é Perseverance’’ and 
to meet the needs of pupils of junior high are allocated for use in Grades VII, VITI, 
school age d were de finitely separated and IX of the junior high school. The 


om the work of the earlier six grades, 


new currieulum represents no 


marked departure such as might disrupt 
the work f the schools. Moreover, 
schools are urged nthe 


introductory 


‘pproach the new plan 
cradually, and to make no hasty or ill- 


res fy 


g from existing plans. 


material for 


these hooks was collected by 
the 


teachers of the city and edited by 
W. of the 
Board of Education, ir codperation with 
the Department of Study 
Research. The study contemplates 
the preparation of a book for each grade 
from kindergarten to Grade XII. The 


George Gerwig, a member 
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and 


ok 
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estigation is being done by I. 
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an Book Company is the publisher. 
the equi ted groups type 
V-B 


lementary schools 


\ study of 
undertaken in Grade 


ntlv was 


tain 


Pittsburgh 


etermine the effectiveness of adding 
to such visual aids as slides, photo 
s, and stereographs in the study of 
aphy. The data for this investiga 
re now in the hands of the Depart 
t of Research and the results of the 
iy were made known about December 
st. In addition to the objective evidence 
test results other pupil responses will 
nalvzed, and the reactions of teachers 
© experimental and control situa 
ns will be studied. 
Pittsburgh 


Department of Currin ulum Study and 


Schools, the publication of 


Research, in the Sept mber-October issue 


Prac 


es and Marking in the Pittsburgh Ele 


rts a study on ‘* Promotional 


ntarv Sehools. 


This report attempts 
promotions by grades and the 


us factors that coneern promotion. 


Nfucdies of Training School Proble NLS 


‘ Supervisors ot Student Teaching 
sponsoring several studies during the 


The re 
The first of these is a pre 


rrent vear. ire two of particular 
ary investigation of the status of 
school curriculums in elementary 
schools. The work of the in 
D. Payne, 


State Teachers Col 


ning 
rraining, 


Tempe, Arizona. The project as 


further studies will be made 
fic ld has 


Payne has made con 


imes that 


ntil the whole been investi 


Professor 


progress on the preliminary 


The second project 1s the collection 
actual 


This 


nd publication of material on 


ipervision of student-teaching. 
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was authorized by the Supervisors 

Student-Teaching last vear The study 
contemplates the gathering of deseri; 
thons of s iIpervision ¢ f student-teachin 
from a selected grouny f institutions, 
The preliminary plans } ive Ten pre 
pared and a list of 112 institutions n 
eluding ill types f teacher-trai ny n 
stitutions, has been 1 le from wl the 
deseriptions will be requested All of 


the members of the Research Committes 


and of the Field Service ¢ mitteemen 
have ¢ operated in making the ins and 
mn selecting the imstituti neluded in 


the list. Several other persons also aided 


in this preliminary work About forty 


men and women have made the choices 


represented in the final list 


There has been pr pared a series of 


suggestions to guide in the preparation 


f the description. These have heen 


mailed to the institutions with 


ré Spective 
the request that the de seriptions be pre 


pared and mailed to the chairman of the 


Research Committee on or before Jan 
uarv 1, 1933 
On behalf of the many workers e1 


l preparation of teachers, and 


raged the 


especially those working in laboratory 


a hools, the 
to the 


Research Committes appeals 


various Institutions to cooperate 


in these projects. More detailed informa 
secured from A. R. Mead of 


Florida at Gainesville, 


tion mav be 
the University of 


Florida 


Conference of Ohio Statisticians. The 
Teachers College of the University of 
Cincinnati was host to the edueational 


section of the Ohio Conference of Stat 


iwsticians on Ni ogTram 


vember 5. The pr 


of eight 


papers for this annual meeting, 


arranged around the theme, ‘‘ Assump 


tions Involved in Educational Research, 


will be mimeographed or published in or 
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) State Univer 


n and Research,’ 
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rranged by D. E 
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mal Section 
entire iZation 
Statis 


On 
eleventh 
Per 

held 
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ation was in 
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New \ rk Cit Ihe 


SESSIONS 
pational trends ! str nt thr 
ng, personnel cies during | 
ness re very, t recent experiences 
i lie empl ent services The add: 
f the Federation is 29 West 39th Str 


( trd Vo Of Education I 
rl first nd ; 
of the Education Ind vers the pr 
from January, 1929, to June, 19392 I 
Valuable ouide ¢ periodical lite 
ture indexes eor pletely the contents 
117 edueational i nuls published in th, 


d States, Canada, and for ign cou 


selec tively 


lition inde Yes 


other ma Zines Classi fix 


lists f ecent educational books and 
miscellaneous materials are published it 
each issue The publisher is the H. W 


York City. 


In 


his department, p 


the 


tember 1 age 
78, proot was chang d in the pul lisher’ 


office 


i s nanner as to woes 


asion 


possible eontusion cConeert ing the date of 


nent of 
lhe 


retire Dean Cubberley of Star 


ford date of retirement from active 


June 6, 1933 


ouneed as 


Harriet O'Shea, Associate Professor 
of E 


assumed 


dueati mn, has 
p ot the Maemillan 


Ser 


University, 
dit 
lueation to 


M. V. 


and internationally know) 


Experimental E suc 


“l the late O'Shea, nationally 


lecturer, writer 


and authority on child psychology. To 
date the following volumes have been 
published : 1) William A. MeCall. Hou 
to Experiment in Education | 1923); (2 


Elizabeth Irwin and Louis \. Marks, Fit 
fing the Scheol to th Child (1924): (3 


18 
that t addresses de] 
Seatesn, Diract 2 Research. Cin 
tin il Sev Sta Nev ity, 
tinties.”* Paul Horst, Department of 
Personnel R tor and Gambk 
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reh,’ Louis AL Ps stein, Univer 
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the Universit 
follows: 
Re ent 
Raths, 
| sity: ** Assumptions Tnvolved in Achieve- Wilson Company of Nev 
t Test Construction.’ by Ralph W 
State University: ** Assumiy Cubberley’s Ret ent Se; 
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= ~ fer ‘ 
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The president f the 
t W. Tyler R. L. Merton, Ohio 
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The Scots again use the P.S.A. Tests 


In November we received a radiogram from the County of Fife 
in Scotland ordering 3,000 copies of Battery A of the Public School 
Achievement Tests. This is the second year that Battery A has been 


used in the schools of Fife. 


What a thrill there is in the thought that American tests are 
being used for the second time in the land that was made famous by 
Shakespeare, Robert Louis Stevenson, and Barrie. 


Fife! Remember the song that poor Lady Macbeth sang in her 
sleepwalking scene, 
“The thane of Fife had a wife---’’ 


and that dark night when Stevenson’s hero, David Balfour, crossed as 
a fugitive with Alan Breck Stewart over the Firth of Forth from 
Dunfermline to Edinburgh; and Barrie’s Little Minister, Gavin Dysart 
struggled with the weavers of Thrums and with his love for Lady 
Babbie! Fife! That threshold of the Scottish Highlands, famous for 
ever in ballad and romance; hardly a name there that does not recall 
some stirring memory---the 3000 copies of Battery A of the Public 
School Achievement Tests are ordered sent to Gregor MacGregor of 
Kirkaldy! To those who care naught for the past we can say that 
one of the men responsible for the order wrote to us from St. Andrews 
on the east coast of Fife on the North Sea and in St. Andrews one 
finds one of the famous golf courses of the world. 


As for depression, Fife has been suffering from depression and 
worse ever since the time of Macduff---and yet, here we find the shrewd 
and thrifty Scots of that shire ordering the Public School Achievement 
Tests for a second time! There must be a reason. Consider these 
tests for your mid-year testing. Get acquainted with them. You'll 
find the reason. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
509-11-13 North East Street 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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